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OFF TO THE DIGGINGS! 


| Te future historian of the latter portion 
| of this present nineteenth century, will be 
| called upon to decide whether June 1851, 
or June 1852, was the more exciting and 
interesting period. At Midsummer of the 
former year, Euglishmen were rushing in tens 
of thousands to London to witness the great 
wonder of the day at Hyde Park. Mid- 
summer of the present year is sending quite 
as many, and more, of our countrymen away 
|| from London—to say nothing of Liverpool and 
other places—as fast as sailing ships and steam- 
vessels can carry them, to join in the Golden 
Fair in Australia ; the great South Land. 
There has not been such an exodus from 
London within the recollection of the oldest 
ship-brokers; and they have, generally, pretty 
|| good memories, too. The only thing that is 
| reported to me as at all coming up to it— 
| though I don’t believe it—was a general flight 
| of elderly persons some fifty years since, when 
it was said that the earth was on the point of 
| being burnt up by an exceedingly powerful 
| description of comet. 
| Go where you will, everybody appears to 
be going “ off to the Diggings,” and everybody 
is in immediate want of outfits and passages. 
|| There are sixty young men rushing frantically 
| away from their employers’ counters in Saint 
Paul’s Churchyard, and there are at least as 
| many more longing to follow them. Fully 
five score of both sexes have bid adieu to 
Oxford Street and High Holborn: and it 
| is computed that quite one hundred and ten 
have migrated from the warehouses about 
Cheapside and Cripplegate. Then, there is 
| the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. She has 
| furnished a respectable quota of clerks on 
eighty pounds a year, who are thirsting to 
handle the pick and the spade. I can’t say how 
many youths at the Custom House and the 
Docks have drawn their last quarter’s salary, 
and are now expending the amounts in 
Guernsey shirts, canvass trousers, American 
boots and wide-awakes. Legions of bankers’ 
clerks, merchants’ lads, embryo secretaries, 
and incipient cashiers; all going with the 
rush, and all possessing but faint and confused 
ideas of where they are going, or what they 
are going to do; beg of hard-hearted ship- 
brokers to grant them the favour of a berth 
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in their last advertised teak-built, poop- 
decked, copper-bottomed, double-fastened, 
fast-sailing, surgeon-carrying emigrant ship. 
Talk about the dreadfully depressed condi- 
tion of the shipping interest, and the ruin of 
British ship-owners! I should like to find 
aman with whom to argue that point. I’d 
walk him down to the snug little crowded 
office of Messrs. Hopkins and Bung, ship- 
brokers, up one pair of stairs, in the City, 
and let him see the struggling, and elbowing, 
and beseeching for passages, going on there 
from ten in the morning until six in the 
evening, with two or three clerks taking 
down the names of applicants as fast as pens 
can write—and the pens at Hopkins and 
Bung’s write uncommonly fast ! ‘There’s no 
haggling and bickering about the price. Three 
words to a steerage passenger are all that 
the employers allow ; intermediates are per- 
mitted half-a-dozen sentences, not one more. 
There never were such times for speculative 
ship-owners and brokers. They haven’t half 
enough vessels: to say nothing of crews to man 
them with. There’s a huge bill with flaring 
letters against the office wall at Messrs. Hopkins * 
and Bung’s, that really looks quite imposing ; 
and, certainly, if the unsuspecting crowd of 
emigrants who are spelling it, believe that 
more than half of the vende named in it are 
anywhere within a hundred miles of the 
Docks in which they are said to be loading, 
it must be a very imposing list indeed. 
Why, one of those big-lettered ships was 
spoken off Land’s End only yesterday ; but I 
suppose the brokers have brought her up by 
the electric telegraph, for she is stated to be 
actually taking in cargo in the London Docks. 
There’s another vessel, with an enormously 
long East Indian name that none but the chief 
clerk can pronounce, which is believed to be 
not very far from the Chops of the Channel; 
yet she too, by some broker’s sleight-of-hand, 
is lying in the Docks, and will, positively, sail 
immediately after the Jeremy Diddler. How- 
ever, it’s “allright” with the young men from 
Saint Paul’s Churchyard and Cripplegate ; 
their only idea of a voyage is an Easter 
excursion to Herne Bay and back ; their sole 
acquaintance with sea-going dietary consists 
of unlimited orders to the steward for steaks, 
stout, and cigars. All day long, the names of 
eager, enthusiastic emigrants are posted in 
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huge books that seem to be teak-built and 
copper-fastened like the ships ; indeed, there 
are more passengers booked than any of the 
establishment know how to dispose of: the 
only chance of all being accommodated con- 
sisting in the possibility of some amongst 
them getting too ill to go, and, perhaps, a few 
falling overboard at Gravesend. It is dread- 
fully hard work, in the hot weather, at 
Hopkins and Bung’s. The stoutest and 
youngest of their clerks are knocked up 
long before six oclock, and the cashier is 
obliged to be taken home, every evening, in 
a cab. 

It was a hot thundery day in the early 
part of June, when I bent my steps from the 
litile office just named, towards the London 
Docks, along Fenchurch Street, down the 
Minories, and across Tower Hill, as fast as 
the dense throng would allow me. It ap- 
peared as if the best part of London, and 
a considerable portion of the Provinces, 
were going down on that particular day to 
engage berths for Australia. Every alternate 
shop seemed to have been suddenly converted 
into an outfitting warehouse. One man, more 
daring than his neighbours, actually offered 
the emigrating world complete outfits at forty- 
five shillings each, but whether it was for 
infants in arms or adults I did not learn. 
Until that day I had but a very glimmering 
idea of the requirements of a gold-digger : 
on my way to the Docks, I learnt by the 
placards in the windows, that amongst the 
"were 





sundries needed at the “ Diggings, 
telescopes, alpaca umbrellas, reading-lamps, 
toasting -forks, easy-chairs, mirrors, and key- 
bugles, and many other miscellaneous articles. 

The crowd became densely uncomfortable 


as I approached the Dock gates. The man in 
the Dock livery had given up the gate in 
despair: there was no such thing as keeping 
order. I found him, forlorn, in a remote corner, 
besieged by a crowd of intending emigrants, 
who were pressing him with a host of 
inquiries about the “Diggings.” Whether 
they imagined him to have charge of all the 
shipping in the Docks, or whether they be- 
lieved that the gold-lace round his hat had 
been recently dug up at Mount Alexander, did 
not transpire, but it was quite evident that 
they felt confident in his knowing all about 
it; and when [I left the spot, there was rather 
a strong party in favour of elevating the gate- 
keeper on the end of a rum-puncheon, that 
all might catch his oracular words. 

Through the defenceless gates, past some 
thousands of wine pipes that lay scattered 
about as though they didn’t belong to any- 
body in particular, turning sharp round to 
the right along the water’s edge, by the 
weighing sheds, where groaning, frowning 
iron cranes, and bales of wool, and casks of 
tallow, threatened the unwary passer-by ;— 
and there, just before me, was the jetty. 

What a sight there was upon that jetty! 
I could have fancied the whole export trade | 
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of the country had gone stark staring mad 
with the gold-fever, and had plunged out of 
bed and rushed down to the Docks. Boxes 
and cases, cart-wheels, hand-barrows, casks 
and barrels, ploughs, crates, and bales, were 
all lying about in wild disorder, looking as 
though they would require a couple of 
years and a small army of labourers to 
stow them away. As to getting them all 
into the eight vessels—that I considered a 
matter of sheer impossibility, and not likely 
to be attempted. 

On the right side of the jetty, midway 
down, lay the vessel I was in search of, the 
Jeremy Diddler, advertised “for the Gold 
Regions, with immediate dispatch,” and pro- 
fessing to be provided with an experienced 
surgeon, patent ventilators, family baths, and 
altogether the most superior accommodation 
of any ship or ships sailing from the port of 
London. <A very few days previously, the 
Diddler had been choked up with wool and 
tallow ; at the moment of my visit, the sole 
vestiges of Australian produce in the Jeremy 
Diddler were the cockroaches, who were 
running all sorts of sweepstakes round the 
vessel, evidently quite at home. 

About and around the ship, riggers, caulkers, 
smiths, carpenters, painters, were all working 
away, like so many steam engines, with a 
fifty-mechanic power, that was quite invigo- 
rating to behold. Old men with grey hairs 
and faltering steps; young girls, pale from 
the factory or the garret; countrymen in 
smock-frocks ; lean-faced artisans; mothers 
with infants in arms; stout servant girls ; 
these and many others filed up the narrow 
bending plank that formed a bridge between 
the old world and the new; and as I watched 
the motley troop pass on, I wondered much 
how some of those would fare in the wild 
gold-fields of the distant south. 

There was no remaining on deck; not a 
soul appeared to care a straw about the 
masts, or the rigging, or the poop: the ship 
might have been without one or the other for 
aught they cared. All poured down to the 
“°tween decks,” by the little ricketty wicked 
ladder that always pretended to slip about, 
yet never did : causing no end of little screams 
from under all sorts of bonnets. 

The cool shade of the long range of ’tween 
decks seemed quite refreshing after. the hot 
glare above. But, dear me, how crowded it 
was with candidates for emigration and sea- 
sickness! It was as much as the carpenters 
could do, to move their saws and chisels 
amidst all that myriad of limbs, without com- 
mitting spontaneous amputation. I expected, 
more than once, to see several young children 
nailed down to the decks by their heels. 

The entire length of the vessel had been 
cleared out, and was being marked off and 
divided into spaces for single, double, and 
treble cabins, as the wants of passengers 
might require. There were long lines, and 
curves, and zig-zags, chalked out on the decks 
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under our feet, which might have been 
intended for a ground plan of the “Maze” at 
Hampton Court, or the. Catacombs at Paris. 
They were, in reality, sections of the embryo 
cabin accommodation ; but whether intended 
to guide the work-people or to puzzle the 
visitors, was not clear. On one side, near the 
wicked ladder, an anxious group of emigrants 
were listening in breathless silence to the 
explanation given by a very young broker's 
clerk, in spectacles, as to the ground plan of 
he Maze. He pretended to make them 
understand where the port-holes would be 
cut through—one in each cabin ; where the 
doors were to be placed; the precise spots 
where the sleeping-places and the tables 
would be found by and bye—with a variety 
of other matter, which might as well have 
been told in the Esquimaux tongue. All 
listened with open mouths; and, when the 
young spectacles ceased and moved on to 
another group, they looked with a kind of 
hopeless credtlity at each other. 

In the stern of the ship, a numerous party 
had congregated round a little white deal 
coffin-like sort of a cabin—a model prison in 
miniature—run up in half-an-hour, just to 
show the passengers that the Jeremy Diddler 
was not going to do things like common 
ships. It was extremely amusing to see how 
anxiously and curiously the many visitors 
were scrutinising that wretched packing-case. 
I could imagine them to have been admiring 
and gloating over the suite of Austrian apart- 
ments in the Great Exhibition. To be sure, the 
fittings set off the thing rather smartly ; but, 
I don’t remember seeing any cabin of that same 
size in the Diddler, when I visited her after- 
wards; and certainly none with such polished 
chairs, drawers, and wash-stand, nor with such 
exquisite white beddingin them. The effect of 
this one cabin was perfectly marvellous. 
There seemed to be something magical about 
the very wood-work ; the door was moved to 
and fro as if it were expected to play tunes 
on its hinges; the brass hooks were eyed by 
more than one with a view to see if the 
were not of real Australian gold. As for the 
swing-tray, I am sure several young women 
believed it to be some sort of cot for an in- 
fant ; while others gazed on the little neat 
shelves, the sly drawers under the bed, the 
hanging lamp, and the sea-chest, as reverently 
and cautiously as if they had all been dan- 
gerous tricks in a pantomime, chock full of 
secret springs and sudden transformations. 

It was easy to see that of the whole crowd 
of uninitiated subjects of Her Majesty, very 
few indeed, if any, descended the narrow plank 
to the jetty, with a more approximate idea of 
how they were to be cabined and dieted, than 
when they left their homes in the morning. 
All they could have dreamed of, that night, 
would be a confused jumble of crooked 
chalk-lines, port-holes, swing-trays, and bulk- 
heads ; but, whether they had to go through 
the port-holes to their beds, or whether they 


would dine upon the swing-trays, or whether 
the bulk-heads had any bodies or limbs at- 
tached to them, would be far beyond their 
comprehension. I could scarcely believe my 
senses, when I read in a morning paper some 
twelve days or so after my visit to the Docks, 
a notice to passengers by the Jeremy Diddler, 
informing them that they must be prepared 
to join that vessel at Gravesend on the 
following day. Having satisfied myself 
that there was really no mistake about 
the thing, but that she would positively 
anchor off the town of Gravesend at the time 
named, I prepared to take my departure by 
steamer, in order that I might see the last of 
her and her human cargo on this side the blue 
waters. 

The same boat which conveyed me from 
Blackwall carried several parties, evidently to 
the same destination. There were two or 
three newly wedded couples, brought together, 
doubtless, on the strength of future“ Diggings ;” 
a knot of oily-headed, sleek-visaged shopmen, 
and City clerks ; a few hale-looking country 
lads and lasses ; and a rather extensive family 
of nondescripts ; all of whom, by their conver- 
sation, were passengers for the Jeremy 
Diddler. The morning had been what 
nautical men term “ breezy,” and when 
we reached the Terrace Pier at Gravesend, 
the wind had become quite violent in its pro- 
ceedings, committing assaults of an outrageous 
description on the dresses of the lady passen- 
gers ; so much so, that the police of the Cor- 
poration might very well have interfered and 
indicted it before the mayor for disorderly 
and riotous conduct. As for the shipping 
at anchor off the town, it was, evidently, 
but little better: some of the outward- 
bounders had no doubt been taking a parting 
glass with the old Custom-house hulk off the 
Ordnance wharf, and were rather the worse 
for it. They were rolling, and staggering, 
and bobbing about, winking their port-holes 
at each other, and flirting their blue-peters in 
the air, in a way that no respectable, steady- 
going vessels would think of doing. It was 
quite clear, that one or two among them 
meant to make a night of it, from the deter- 
mined way in which they kicked up their 
keels, and splashed the water over decent 
wherries and passenger-boats. 

I was rather glad to scramble up the black 
and white sides of the Diddler, out of the 
overloaded boat, where the young married 
women were screaming as they were being 
packed by twos in a cask and hauled up, 
while the oily-headed shopmen looked in 
dismay at the rope-ladder over the side, and 
wished in their hearts they were females, for 
the sake of the tub and pulley. 

Well, there I was, once more, on the deck of 
this very fast-sailing, clipper-built, copper- 


\fastened, passenger ship, bound to the Gold 


Regions, by the advertisement in the Times— 
but, I should have thought, sailing to Botany 
Bay, by the dismal misery written on the faces 
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of those on deck! Transportation for life, with 
stone-breaking in heavy chains, appeared dis- 
tinctly visible in their countenances. Some 
were trying to look unconcerned, and even 
rather jolly, as if they knew all about it, and 
it was a mere nothing to them ; others got up 
a little careless whistling, and put questions 
to the pilot in an imitative gruff voice ; some 
reeled and staggered from the hatchway to the 
scuppers like drunken men, while others held 
on with a gripe of despair by the spare anchor 
under the long-boat, as if expecting the ship to 
founder, and they meant to make a life-buoy 
of that. None were actually ill, but there was, 
scattered about, every stage of incipient sea- 
sickness. 

I made my way to the main-hatch, and 
began to descend the ladder. “ Ondeck there!” 
cried a voice below, that seemed to come up 
from the farthest corner of a very deep cask. 
“ Ay, ay!” gvowled the sailor addressed, 
who was busily engaged in some mysterious 
operation with the long-boat. “ Where have 
you stowed your patent ventilators ?” inquired 
the voice from the cask, “ we’re choking down 
here,” “ Oh,” rejoined the tar, as he winked 
at the cook’s mate, “Neptune will bring 
them there a-hoard when he visits us at the 
Line!” 

The complaint was indeed well founded, as 
I felt on descending into the regions below, 
where I found the man with the casky voice. 
The complainant was a middle-aged person, a 
tailor or shoemaker perhaps, disguised as a 
naval character according to the most ap- 
proved fashion at the Surrey Theatre. It took 
me some minutes before I could distinguish 
the lights and shades of the living panorama 
moving in that long, half-obscure vault of a 
place. How changed since I saw it in the 
Docks ! The uproar, the crowd, the handing 
about of packages and clothing, the dim indis- 
tinct light from the far distant fore-hatch, 
gave it the appearance of Rag Fair held in 
the Thames Tunnel for novelty’s sake, 

There was small room for walking about. 
I had to clamber over all sorts of sharp- 
cornered, hard-edged packages. . Children 
were crying, women were chattering, men 
were grumbling and swearing, and calling 
down the ugliest maledictions upon the heads 
of all the captains, chief-mates, brokers, and 
ship-owners in the known world. On the 
whole, it was confusing to a new-comer, and 
not much plainer, apparently, to those who 
had been on board during the last twenty- 
four hours. Had the captain poured the 
entire contents of the London Dock ware- 
house down an enormous funnel into that 
particular “tween decks, the chaos could 
scarcely have been aggravated. The stagger- 
ing motion of the vessel set all landsmen’s 
attempts to labour at complete defiance. As 
for the women, they were content to seat 
themselves on anything that was nearest their 
cabins, and there contemplate the encompass- 
ing wilderness of property. 
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There were a few exceptions in the way of 
work, and these at once attracted my atten- 
tion. Adjoining the main-hatch, there was a 
family scene presenting a strong and interest- 
ing contrast to the angry idleness around. The 
mother had placed three young children 
securely on the deck, between boxes lashed 
down so that they could not move, and there 
they played together contentedly, while she 
busied herself with arranging the little clean 
bed-linen as tidily as a head chambermaid at 
a first-class hotel. She had made up her 
orderly mind that there was not to be such a 
thing as a crease in the pillow-case ; and, as 
for the snow-white sheets, she seemed to 
expect some of the nobility to sleep in them— 
if you could have fancied any nobility, however 
old, being of greater importance to her, at that 
moment, than her own plebeian family. The 
husband was not less busily engaged in securing 
their various little cabin comforts ; although 
these appeared to be few enough. He seemed to 
know how to make the most of them, though ; 
and was bent upon not giving in until he had 
accomplished his task. It was quite a relief 
to watch that energetic persevering man and 
his bustling wife, after seeing so much dis- 
comfort about the decks. He evidently 
prided himself upon the perfect manner in 
which he had fastened up a few little pewter 
drinking mugs at the side of the cabin, out of 
all fear of knocking their heads against the 
handles. Few men on board could have 
accomplished that feat. Then there was a 
long strip of leather nailed up at intervals, in 
which spoons, forks, combs, and brushes were 
inserted, bidding stern defiance to the heaviest 
lurches of the ship. The little square looking- 
glass, however, was his chef d’aeavre ; he had 
secured it by nails and white tape, and there 
was not the least fear of its giving way. He 
was not quite sure, though, that it was in the 
centre, and retreating from the cabin until he 
fell over a whole waggon-load of goods, he 
took an elaborate survey of its position. He 
looked at it from all sorts of distances and 
points; he peeped through both eyes and 
then through only one ; he gazed attentively 
from the summit of a sea-chest, and then tried 
the effect of it from one of the opposite 
cabins. This man’s destiny I saw at a glance. 
His fortune is as good as made. I shouldn’t 
object to share in his future prosperity ; for it 
will be steady and lasting, and more ample 
than that of many an emigrant who takes 
out a lump of capital to work upon. This 
family are all excellent, from the tips of their 
hair to the soles of their feet ; there’s nothing 
worthless about them. 

How different the party of men and women 
I saw near them, half-washed, half-clad, half 
boisterous, half drowsy. The men were 
trying to get up a game with a dirty pack of 
cards, but it was scarcely possible to see the 
marks on them. A short distance from my 
industrious friends was another family group 
not less interesting. A grey-haired old 
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patriarch was nursing an infant to sleep in 
his feeble arms, while a young woman pre- 
pared its little bed. There seemed to be no 
other person of their party; their cabin was 
but poorly furnished, and in her thin sorrow- 
ful face and the old man’s stricken form, I 
thought I could read their little history of 
sorrow and suffering. They were not going 
to the Diggings to escape from the scenes of 
the past ; a new life in a new world was her 
sole object, and the old father cared for 
nothing but to accompany her. 

In one densely packed cabin I saw the 
fragments of several families busily engaged 
in quarrelling about their respective shares 
of space. How they intended to stow a 
tithe of the lumber scattered and piled about, 
I was at a loss to imagine. Somebody had 
knocked the cork out of a bottle of ink, the 
contents of which had flowed in sable streams 
over bed-clothing, towelling, and children’s 
dresses, indelibly marking them in the wrong 
places, Next to these noisy malcontents were a 
party of four females, two of whom were rather 
advanced in years, and stout withal. There 
were great lamentations proceeding from 
these ladies, who had evidently some deep 
distress weighing upon their minds. As [ 


halted near their cabin door, one of the heavy 
females was seeking the advice and consola- 
tion of a fellow passenger, in their difficulty ; 
which appeared to consist in the dreaded im- 
possibility of their being able to get into one 


of the beds. The lower sleeping-place was 
all right; one stout lady would blend 
with a thin one beautifully, though there 
would be no width to spare; but how and 
by what imaginary contrivance the other 
stout lady was to arrive at her destination for 
the night, seemed to them a matter of the 
wildest speculation. The cabin was too low 
for a ladder, and the berth was too high for 
a box or a folding-stool to be of the least 
service beyond aggravating the temper, and 
perhaps bruising a few limbs. 

Passing forward to near the fore-hatch- 
way, I came upon a scene of open war. One 
of the ship’s officers was endeavouring to read 
a sort of impromptu riot-act to a party of 
cockney warriors who were doing all sorts 
of violent deeds in a dark smothered up cabin, 
which was evidently in a state of determined 
siege. ‘The lookers-on cried, “Shame! turn 
them out !—where’s the captain?” mingled 
with rather warm benedictions on the ship’s 
broker, and the secretary of some emigration 
committee. The officer would have interfered, 
but the bystanders opposed him, and it ended 
in his disappearing on deck, and the siege of 
the darkened little cabin being raised. I 
learnt afterwards, when quiet was partly 
restored, that the fracas arose from the brokers 
having shipped more passengers than could 
be accommodated; a dozen persons had been, 
two days before, removed from the ship by 
the emigration officers ; but in their place at 
least a score more had been sent on board, 
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and where they were to find room was now 
the question. The captain had been trying to 
place two men in some single berths. 

But this, I ascertained, was not all of the 
mismanagement, or imposition, or both, from 
which these unfortunate emigrants suffered. 
A great number of them had paid for their 
passages through some emigration society, 
which had secured room for them in the bulk, 
at a stated sum. Now, however, at the 
twelfth hour, these poor people were told 
that the brokers had demanded two pounds 
ahead more from the society, owing, it was 
stated, to the rise in sailors’ wages ; and they 
accordingly found themselves called upon to 
make good the amount from their scanty 
purses. It was not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that there should be a considerable 
amount of angry feeling amongst the three 
hundred and odd emigrants on board the 
Jeremy Diddler. Neither was it matter for 
surprise that fault was found with the cook 
for being too idle to clean his soup coppers 
out, and allowing an accumulation of filthy, 
rank dirt around them, to the actual spoiling 
of what might have been very respectable 
soup. 

By way of interlude to the recent siege, ar 
emigrant orator mounted on a sea-chest, as 
well as the pitching of the ship would allow 
him, and addressing his fellow passengers in 
terms of brotherly commiseration, which 
might have suited Mare Anthony’s oration to 
the Romans, he drew a heart-rending picture 
of their distresses, not omitting the dirty soup 
and the absence of the patent ventilators 
spoken of in such large letters in the broker's 
bills. The speaker was the man with the 
casky voice and the Surrey nauticals. How 
long he would have held forth I cannot un- 
dertake to surmise, for his eloquence was 
brought to a sudden close by the heavy fall 
of the fore-hatch, which enclosed us all in 
utter darkness. The rain was beginning to 
pour, and the deck strollers crept down as 
well as they could. 

The close, stifled atmosphere of the ’tween 
decks, breathed as it was by several hundred 
persons, soon became insupportable, and there 
was a general attack made upon the hatch, 
which, however, was too well secured above 
to allow of any success. The tide of indigna- 
tion vented itself upon the main-hatch, 
through which a party of a dozen passed to 
the captain with expostulation as to the want 
of fresh air. After some delay, the fore hatch 
was partially removed, and an old tattered 
windsail was let down as a substitute for the 
patent ventilators. In spite of this relief, the 
impurity and suffocating heat of the cabins 
became as insupportable as the exhalations 
from some Indian jungle-swamp ; and I could 
but picture to myself the sufferings of those 
people when approaching the equator. 

The cabins were built up, two deep, on both 
sides, and made to contain never less than two 
sleeping places; often four. To reach the 
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inner cabins the passengers had to grope their 


way along a narrow dark passage between 
the outside cabins ; and inasmuch as not more 
than every alternate one enjoyed the luxury 
of asmall round port-hole, the close heated 
feel within them may be imagined. I looked 
for the neat, roomy model cabin with its 
many fittings, that had attracted so much 
notice when I visited the ship in dock ; but 
my search was in vain. It had gone the way 
of all models, or was perhaps doing duty on 
board the next vessel on the berth, together 
with the patent ventilators and the family 
baths. 

It was some time past twilight when I left 
the ship’s side, having taken a parting peep at 
the emigrant Babel below ; and, with the sound 
of the casky voice still ringing in my ears, 
complaining bitterly of some newly discovered 
mine of grievances, I bade my boatmen pull 
ashore. Early the following morning I 
strolled down to the Town Pier, and reached 
it in time to see the Jeremy Diddler steam- 
tugged round the point of land below. My 
immediate reflections were, that I very much 
approved of emigration, and that it was very 
natural and reasonable in large numbers of 
our home-community, who have little or no 
prospect of ever establishing themselves in 
life on their own account, here, to 
good spade and as good a will, to the Diggings. 
But, ae, that the Jeremy Diddler, and the 
subject of passenger accommodation in ge- 
neral, would be none the worse for a little 
more “ventilation.” 


THE GERMAN WORKMAN. 


Tat workmen in England may have some 
clear knowledge of the ways and customs of a 
large number of their brethren on the Con- 
tinent, I, a German workman, here intend to 
down for their use a part of my own 

snowledge and experience. 

The majority of trades in Germany are 
formed into guilds, or companies. At the 
head of each guild stands an officer chosen 
by the government, whatever it may be—for 
you may find a government of any sort in 
Germany, between an emperor and a senate 
—this officer being always a master, and a 
member of the guild. His title differs in 
almost every German state, but he is generally 
called Trade-master, or Deputy. Associated 
with him are two or three of the oldest em- 
ployers ; or, in some cases, workmen in the 
trade, under the titles of Eldermen, or 
Masters’ Representatives. These three or four 
men govern the guild, and have under them, 
for the proper transaction of business, a 
secretary and a messenger. Such officers, 
however, do not represent their trade in the 
whole state or kingdom ; but are chosen, in 
every large town, to conduct the multifarious 
business that may require attention within 
its limits. 

Although all these guilds are, in their ori- 
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ginal constitution, formed on the same model, 
they differ materially in their internal arrange- 
ments. Much depends upon the ruling govern- 
ment of the state in which they are situated ; 
for, while in despotic Prussia, what is there 
called Freedom of Trade is declared for all, 
in the “free” town of Hamburgh every- 
thing is bound and locked up in small mo- 
nopolies. 

In some parts of Germany there are “close 
trades,” which means to say that the number 
of masters in each is definitely fixed. This is 
so in Hamburgh. For instance, among the 
goldsmiths, the number of new masters 
annually to be elected is three, being about 
sufficient to fill up the deficiencies occurring 
from death and other causes. I have heard 
of as many as five being elected in one year, 
and I have also heard it asserted that this 
was to be accounted for on the supposition 
that the aldermen had been “smeared in the 
hand ;” that is to say, bribed. 

There are other trades locked up in a 
different way. There exist several of this 
kind in Nuremberg, and thereabouts; as, 
the awl and punch makers, lead-pencil 
makers, hand-bell makers, gold and silver 
wire-drawers, and others. They occupy a 
particular town, or district, and they say, 
“Here we are. We possess these trades, 
and we mean to keep them to ourselves. 
We will teach no strangers our craft; we 
will confine it among our relatives and towns- 
mer; and in order to prevent the knowledge 
of it from spreading any farther, we will allow 
our workmen to travel only within the limits 
of our town or land ;” and so they keep their 
secrets close. 

In other trades, the workmen are allowed 
to engage themselves only to a privileged 
employer. That is to say, they dare not 
execute a private order, but can receive em- 
ployment from a master of the craft only. 
In Prussia, and some few other lands, each 
workman can work on his own account, 
and can offer his goods for sale in the public 
market unhindered, so long as they are the 
production of his own hands alone; but 
should he employ a journeyman, then he pays 
a tax to Government of about ten shillings 
annually, the tax increasing in proportion to 
the number of men he may employ. 

There are also “endowed” and “unendowed” 
trades. An endowed guild is one the mem- 
bers of which pay a certain small sum monthly 
while in work, and thus form a fund for the 
relief of the sick and the assistance of the 
travelling members of the trade. There are 
few trades of the unendowed kind, for the 
workmen of such trades have to depend upon 
the generosity of their companions in the craft 
in the hour of need ; and it is generally found 
more economical to pay a regular sum than 
to be called on at uncertain intervals for a 
donation ; moreover, the respectability of the 
craft is better maintained. 

While we talk of respectability, we may add 
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that it was formerly the especial care of the 
heads of each guild, to see that no disreputable 
persons became members of the trade; and 
illegitimate children, and even the lawful 
offspring of shepherds, bailiffs, and town 
servants were carefully excluded, This prac- 
tice exists no longer, except in some few 
insignificant places ; but the law is still very 
general which says that no workman can 
become a master who has not fulfilled every 
regulation imposed by his guild; that is to 
say, he must have been apprenticed at the 
proper age to a properly-constituted master ; 
must have regularly completed his period of 
apprenticeship, and have passed the appointed 
time in travel, The worst part of all these 
regulations is, that, as they vary in almost 
every state, the unfortunate wanderer has 
to conform to a new set of laws in every 
new land he enters. 

One @her regulation is almost universal, 
Each guild must have a place of meeting ; not 
a sumptuous hall, but mere accommodation in 
a public-house. It is called the “ Herberge,” 
and answers, in many respects, to our “ House 
of Call.” 
rest—he can claim a shelter here ; indeed, in 
most cases, he dares sleep nowhere else. 
Here also the guild holds its quarterly 
meetings. By way of illustration, let us take 
the Goldsmiths’ Herberge in Hamburgh ; the 
“Stadt Bremen” is the sign of the house. 
In it, the goldsmiths use a large, rectangular 


apartment, furnished with a few rough tables 
and chairs, and a wooden bench running round 


its four walls. On the tables are arranged 
long clay pipes, and in the centre of each 
table is a small dish of what the uninitiated 
might take to be dried tea-leaves. This is 
uncut tobacco, which the host, the father 
of the House of Call, is bound to provide. 
The secretary and messenger of the guild 
of goldsmiths are there, together with one or 
two of the “ Altgesellen” (elder journeymen), 
who perform the active part of the duties of 
the guild. The minutes of the last meeting, 
aud the incidents of the quarter—possibly, 
also, an abstract of the rules—having been 
read, and new officers, to supersede those who 
retire, having been balloted for, the business 
of the evening closes. Then commences a 
confusion of tongues ; for here are congregated 
Russians, Hungarians, Danes, Hamburghers, 
Prussians, Austrians ; possibly there may be 
found here a member of every state in the 
German Union. None are silent, and the 
dialect of each is distinct. Assiduously, in the 
pauses of his private conversation, every man 
smokes his long pipe, and drinks his beer or 
punch. Presently two female harp-players 
enter—sources of refreshment quite as popular 
in Hamburgh as the punch. They strike - 
an infatuating waltz. The effect is wonderful. 
Two or three couples (men waltzing with men, 
of course) are immediately on their feet, 
scrambling, kicking, and scraping round the 
room ; hugging each other in the most awk- 
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ward manner. Chairs and tables are huddled 
into corners ; for the mania has seized upon 
two-thirds of the company. The rest cannot 
forsake their beer, but congregate in the 
corners, and yell, and scream toasts and 
“ Lebe-hoch !” till they are hoarse. 

Two girls enter, with trifling articles of male 
attire for sale ; stocks, pomatum, brushes, and 
beard-wax ; but the said damsels are imme- 
diately pounced upon for partners. In the 
intervals of the music a grand tournament 
takes place ; the weapons being clay-pipes, 
which are speedily shattered into a thousand 
pieces, and strewn about the room to facilitate 
dancing. Such a scene of shuffling, whirling, 
shouting, and pipe-crunching could scarcely 
be seen elsewhere. 

We will take a German youth destined 
to become an artisan, and endeavour to 
follow him through the complication of con- 
flicting usages of which he stands the ordeal. 
Hans is fourteen years of age, and has 


‘just left school with a decent education. 


Hans has his trade and master chosen 


jfor him; is taken before the heads of the 
This is the weary traveller’s place of | 


guild, and his indenture duly signed and 


jsealed in their presence; they themselves 


witnessing the document. His term of ap- 
prenticeship is probably four years, perhaps 


|six; a premium is seldom given, and when 


it is, it shortens the period of apprenticeship. 
The indenture, together with a certificate of 
baptism, in some cases that of confirmation 
(which ceremony serves as an important epoch 
in Germany), and even a documentary proof 
of vaccination, are deposited in the coffers of 
the guild, and kept at the Herberge for future 
reference. 

Obedience to elders and superiors is the one 
great duty inculcated in the minds of all 
Germans, and Hans is taught to look upon 
his master as a second father; to con- 
sider short commons as a regulation for his 
especial good, and to bear cuffing—if he 
should fall in the way of Opens If he 
be an apprentice in Vienna, he may possibly 
breakfast upon a hunch of brown bread, and 
an unlimited supply of water ; dine upon a 
thin soup and a block of tasteless, fresh boiled 
beef ; and sup upon a cold crust. He may 
fare better or worse; but, as a general rule, 
he will sleep in a vile hole, will look upon 
coffee and butter as undeniable luxuries, and 
know the weight of his master’s hand. 

Hans has one great source of pleasure. 
There is a state school, which he attends on 
Sundays, and where he is instructed in draw- 
ing and modelling. In his future travels, he 
will find the advantage he has acquired over 
less educated mechanics in this necessary 
knowledge ; and should he come to England, 
he will discover that his skill as a draughts- 
man will place him at once in a position 
superior to that of the chance-taught work- 
men about him. He completes his appren- 
ticeship without attempting to run away. 
That is practically impossible ; but he yearns, 




















with all the ardour of a young heart, for the 
happy day when he may tramp out of his 
native town with bis knapsack on his back, 
and the wide world before him. 

We will suppose Hans out of his time, and 
declared a free journeyman by the guild. 
The law of his country now has it that he 
must travel—generally for three years, per- 
haps four or six—before he can take up the 
position of a master. He may work for a 
short period in his native town as a journey- 
man, but forth he must ; nor is he in any way 
loth. One only contingency there is, which 
may serve to arrest him in his course,—he 
may be drawn as a conscript—and, possibly, 
forget in the next two or three years, as a 
soldier, all he has previously learned in four 
as a mechanic. 
have escaped this peril, and to be on the eve 
of his departure. 

When an English gentleman, or mechanic, 
or beggar, in these isles, has resolved upon 
making a journey, he has but to pack up his 
traps, whether it be in his portmanteau, 
his deal-box, or his pocket-handkerchief ; to 
purchase his ticket at the railway or steam- 
packet station; and without asking or con- 
sulting with anybody about the matter, to 
take his seat in the vehicle, and off he 
goes. Not so Hans. He gives his master 
fourteen days’ notice of his intention to 
wander, applies to the aldermen of his guild 
for copies of the various documents concern- 
ing himself in their possession, and obtains 


from his employer a written attestation of 


his past services. This document is called a 
“ Kundschaft ;” is written in set form, ac- 


knowledges his probity and industry, and is | 


countersigned by the two aldermen. He is 
now ina condition to wait upon the “ Herbergs- 
Vater” (the landlord of the House of Call), 
and request his signature also. The Vater, 
seeing that Hans owes nothing to him or to 
any other townsman—and all creditors know 


that they have only to report their claims at| 
the Herberge to obtain for them a strict| 


attention—signs his paper, “all quit.” Surely 
he may start forth now! Not so; the most 
important document is still wanting. He has, 
as yet, no passport or wander-book, 


Hans goes to the police-bureau, and as he} 


is poor, has to wait a long while. If Hans 


were rich, or an artist, or a master’s son, it is | 


highly probable that he would be able to 
obtain a passport—and the possession of a 
passport guarantees many advantages—but 
as Haus is simply a workman, a “ wander- 
book” only is granted to him. This does 
indeed cost him less money, but it thrusts him 
into an unwelcome position, from which it is 
not easy to escape. He is placed under 
stricter rule; and, among other things, is 
forced, during his wandering, to sleep at his 
trade Herberge, which, from the very mono- 
poly it thus enjoys, is about the worst place he 
could go to for a lodging. 

The good magistrate of Perleberg—the 


But we suppose Hans to) 
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frontier town of Prussia, as you enter from 
Mecklenburg—had the kindness to affix to 
the passport carried by the writer of this 
paper a document entitled, “ Ordinance con- 
| cerning the Wandering of Working-men ;” 
We will briefly translate its contents ;—The 
“Verordnung ” commences with a preamble, 
to the effect, that notwithstanding the various 
|\things that have been done and undone 
with respect to the aforesaid journeymen, it 
| still happens that numbers of them wander 
purposeless about the land, to the great 
burden of their particular trades and the 
public in general, and to the imminent danger 
of the common safety. Therefore, be it 
enacted that “passports,” that is to say 
“passes,” in which the distinct purpose of 
the journey is stated, such as a search for 
}employment ; or “wander-books,” in which 
occupation by manual labour is the especial 
object, are to be granted to those @atives of 
| Prussia only who pursue a trade or art for 
the perfection of which travelling may be 
|considered useful or necessary—To those 
jonly who are irreproachable in character, 
jand perfectly healthy in body; this latter 
to be attested by a medical certificate-—To 
those only who have not passed their thirtieth 
| year, nor have travelled for the five previous 
| years without intermission—To those only 
| who possess a proper amount of clothing, 
including linen, as well asa sum of money 
| not less than five dollars (about sixteen 
shillings) for travelling expenses. So much 
|for natives. Foreigners must possess all the 
|above-named requisites; must be provided 
| with proper credentials from their home 
authorities, and may not have been more 
than four weeks without employment on 
their arrival at the frontier. Again, every 
wanderer must distinctly state in what parti- 
cular town or city he intends to seek em- 
ployment, and by what route he purposes 
to get there; and any deviation from the 
chosen road (which will be marked in the 
wander-book) will be visited by the punish- 
ment of expulsion from the country. A fixed 
number of days will be allotted to the wanderer 
in which to reach his destination, but should 
| he overstep that period, a similar punishment 
awaits him; expulsion from the country always 
meaning that the offender shall retrace his 
steps, and quit the land by the way he had 
entered it. This is the substance of the 
“ ordinance.” 

Hans is ready for the road. 
only now to take his farewell. 





He has 
A farewell 
among workmen is simply a drinking-bout, 


a parting glass taken overnight. Hans has 
many friends ; these appoint a place of assem- 
blage, and invite him thither. It is a point 
of honour among them that the “wander- 
ing boy” shall pay nothing. Imagine a large, 
half-lighted room, a crowded board of bearded 
faces. On the table steams a huge bowl of 
punch, which the chosen head of the party, 
perhaps Johann’s late master, ladles into the 
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tiny glasses. He proclaims the toast, “ The | 


Health of the Wanderer!” The little crowd 
are on their feet, and amid a pretty tinkling of 
glasses, an irregular shout arises, a small 
hurricane of voices, wishing him good speed. 
What songs are sung, what healths are 
drunk, what heartfelt wishes are expressed ! 
The German workmen are good friends to 
one another—men who are already away 
from friends and home, and whose tenderest 
recollections are awakened in the farewell ex- 
pressed to a departing companion. Many 
tears are shed, many hearty presses of the 
hand are given, and not a few kisses impressed 
upon the cheek. Little tokens of affection 
are interchanged, and promises to write are 
made, but seldom kept. With this mingling 
and outpouring of full hearts, the stream of 


punch still flows through tiny glasses ; but, | 


since “Many a little makes a mickle,” the 
farewell thus taken ends sometimes as a 


debauch. 


song, and hurried bursts of dialogue. Some 
are all violence and uproar; some are half 
dead with sleep and fatigue, their arms sprawl- 
ing about the tables. Such is the inside of a 
German trade traveller’s room. 

Hans and his companion hand over their 
— to the “ father” asa security, and their 
cnapsacks to a sluttish-looking girl, who de- 
posits them in a cupboard in the corner of 
the room, and locks the door upon them. 
Our travellers order a measure of Berliner 
Weiss Bier, to be in keeping with the rest, 
and long for the hour of sleep. At length, a 
stout young man enters, carrying a lighted 
lantern, and in a loud voice of authority, he 
summonses all to bed. And there is a 
scrambling and hustling among some of the 
travellers, a hasty guzzling of beer and 
spirits, and a few low murmurs at being 
disturbed, but none dare disobey. 

A shambling troop of sixteen or eighteen, 
they quit the room, and enter a small paved 


Hans, in the morning, is, perhaps, a little) yard, preceded by the young man with the 


the worse for last night’s punch. He is 


attired in a clean white blouse, strapped round | 
the waist; a neat travelling-cap ; low, stout | 
shoes ; and, possibly, linen wrappers, instead | rail, which leads to a chamber above. 


of socks. The knapsack, strapped to his back, 
contains a sufficient change of linen, a coat 
artistically packed, which is to be worn in 





lantern. There is a rough building resembling 
a stable, at the other end of the yard; and, 
in one corner, a steep ladder, with a hand- 
They 
ascend, and enter a long, low loft, so com- 
pletely crowded with rough bedsteads that 
there remains but a narrow alley between 


cities, and a few necessary tools ; the whole | them, just sufficient to allow a single person 


stock weighing, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
pounds. On the sides of the knapsack are 


| to pass. 


Eight double beds, and the ceiling 
so low that the companion of Hans can 


little pouches, containing brushes, blacking, | scarcely stand upright with his hat on. 


and soap ; and, in his breast-pocket is stowed 
away a little flask of brandy-schnaps, to 
revive his drooping spirits on the road. A 
stout stick completes his equipment. A last 
adieu from the one friend of his heart, who 
will walk a few miles with him on the way— 
and so he is launched fairly on his journey. 
Hans finds the road much harder, and his 
knapsack heavier than he had expected. Now 
he is drenched with rain, and can get no 
shelter ; and, when he does, he will find straw 
an inconvenient substitute for a bed. At last 
he arrives at Berlin. He has picked up a 
companion on the road ; and, as it frequently 
happens that several trades hold their 
meetings in the same house, they both are 
bound to the same Herberge. Through 
strange, half-lighted streets, along narrow 
edges of pavement, they proceed till they enter 
a court, or wynd, with no footpath at all, and 
they are in the Schuster Gasse, before the 
door of the Herberge. The comrade of Hans 
announces them as they pass the bar, and the 
next moment they are in the travellers’ room, 
amid as motley a group as ever met within 
four walls. 
Tumult and hubbub. An indescribable 
odour of tobacco, cummin (carraway), and 
tato-salad. A variety of hustled blouses. 
unburnté and haggard faces. Ragged beards 
and unkempt locks. A strong pipe hanging 
from every lip; beer, or kimmel (a spirit 
prepared with cummin). Wild snatches of 





“New-comers this way,” 


ductor. 

“ What’s the matter, now ?” inquires Hans 
of his comrade. 

“Take off your coat,” is the answer in a 
whisper ; “undo the wristbands, and throw 
open the collar of your shirt.” 

“What for?” 

“To be examined.” 

So they are examined; and, being pro- 
nounced sound, are allowed to sleep with the 
rest of the flock. In this loft, each bed with 
at least two occupants, and the door locked— 
without consideration for fire, accident, or 
sudden indisposition, Haus passes the first 
night in Berlin. 

But there is no work in Berlin, and Hans 
must pursue his journey. He waits for hours 
at the Police-office, as play-goers wait at the 
door of a London theatre. By and bye, he gets 
into the small bureau with a desperate rush. 
That business is settled, and he is off again 

Time runs on; and, after a further tramp 
of good two hundred miles, Hans gets 
settled at last in the free city of Hamburgh. 
With the exception of a few factories, such 
as the silk-works at Chemnitz, in Saxony, and 
the colony of goldsmiths at Pfortzheim, in 
Wurtemburg, fare are few extensive manu- 
factories in Germany. Trade is split up into 
little masterships of from one to five or six 
men. ‘This circumstance materially affects the 
relation between the employer and employed. 


shouts the con- 
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The master under whom Hans serves at|lowering the master. The manners of both 
Hamburgh is a pleasant, affable gentleman ;| are thereby decidedly improved. 
his apprentice Peter may be of a different| Hans gradually learns other trade customs, 
opinion, but that is of no consequence. The} His comrade falls sick, and is taken to the 
master has spent the best years of his life in| free hospital, a little way out of the city, 
England and France; has learned to speak} This hospital is clean and well kept, but 
the languages of both countries with perfect | fearfully crowded. The elder journeymen 
facility, and is one of the lucky monopolists of | of the guild are there too, and they comfort 
his trade. He employs three workmen ; one | the shake man, and hand him the weekly 
of them, who is possessed of that peculiar cast | stipend, half-a-crown, allowed out of the sick- 
of countenance generally attributed to the|fund. Hans contributes to this sick-fund 
children of Israel. He has been demurred to|two marks—two shillings and fourpence—a 
by the guild—and why? Because a Jew is|quarter. He does it willingly, but the master 
legally incapable of working in Hamburgh. | has power to deduct it from his wages in the 
He is, however, allowed the usual privileges | name of the guild. His poor sick friend dies ; 
on attesting that he is not an Israelite. away from home and friends—a desolate being 
Our master accommodates under his own| among strangers. But he is not, therefore, to 
roof one workman and his apprentice Peter.| be neglected. Every workman in the trade 
The others, whom he cannot lodge, are allowed | is called upon to contribute his share—about 
each one mark-banco (fourteen pence) per} sevenpence—towards the expenses of the 
week, to enable them to find a bed-chamber | funeral ; and the two senior, assisted by four 





elsewhere. They suffer a pecuniary loss by 
the arrangement. Hans sleeps in a narrow 
box, built on the landing, into which no ray of 
heaven’s light had ever penetrated. His bed- 
ding is a very simple affair. He is troubled 
with neither blankets nor sheets. An “under” 
and an “over” bed, the latter rather lighter 
than the former, and both supposed to be of 
feathers, form his bed and bedding. Hans is 
as well off as others, so he does not complain. 
As for the apprentice, Peter, it was known 
that he disappeared at a certain hour every 
evening ; and from his appearance when he 
turned out in the morning, Hans was under 
the impression that he wildly shot himself 
into some deep and narrow hole, and slept the 
night through on his head. 

And how does Hans fare under his master’s 
roof? Considering the reminiscences of his 
apprenticeship, he relishes his cup of coffee in 
the morning, his tiny round roll of white 
bread, and the heavy black rye-loaf, into 
which he is allowed to hew his way unchecked, 
and beautiful Holstein butter. Not being 
accustomed to better food, it is possible that 
he enjoys the tasteless fresh boiled beef, the 
sodden baked meat, with no atom of fat, which 
form the staple food at dinner. Whether he 
can comprehend the soups which are some- 
times placed before him,—now made of 
shredded lemons, now of strained apples, and 
occasionally of plain water, with a sprinkling 
of rice, is another matter; but the sour- 
kraut and bacon, the boiled beef and raisins, 
and the baked veal and prunes, are certain 
to be looked upon by him as unusual 
luxuries. 

The master presides at the table, and 
blesses the meat with the air of a father of 
his people. Although workmen in Germany 
are little better than old apprentices, this 
daily and familiar intercourse Son the effect of 
breaking down the formal barriers which in 
England effectually divide the capitalist and 
the labourer. It creates a respectful fami- 


other journeymen, in full evening dress, attend 
his funeral. His effects are then carefully 
packed up, and sent—a melancholy memorial 
of the dead—to his relations. 

From the same fund which relieves the sick, 
are the “ wandering boys” also assisted. But 
the “Geschenk ” (gift), as it is called, is a mere 
trifle ; sometimes but afew pence, and in a large 
city like Berlin it amounts to but twenty 
silver groschen—little more than two shil- 
lings. It is not considered disgraceful to 
accept this donation; as all, when in work, 
contribute towards the fund from which it is 
supplied. 

And what is the amount of wages that 
German workmen receive? In Hamburgh 
wages vary from five to eight marks per 
week, that is, from seven shillings to ten 
and sixpence, paid monthly. In Leipsic 
they are paid fortnightly, and average 
about ten shillings per week. In Berlin 
wages are paid by the calendar month, and 
average twenty-four dollars (a dollar is rather 
more than three shillings) for that period ; 
so that a workman may be said to earn about 
eighteen shillings a week, but is dependent 
on his own resources for food and lodging, 
In Vienna the same regulation exists, and 
wages range from five to eight guldens—ten 
to sixteen shillings per week—paid weekly, as 
in England. But a workman in Vienna may 
be respectably lodged, lighted, and washed 
for at the rate of half-a-crown a week. In 
Berlin and Vienna married journeymen are 
to be met with, but not in great numbers, 
and in smaller towns they may almost be said 
to be unknown. Dr. Korth, in his address to 
his young friends, the “travelling boys,” on this 
subject, emphatically says—* Avoid, in God’s 
name, all attachments to womankind, more 
especially to those of whom your hearts 
would say, ‘These could I love.’” And then 
the quaint old gentleman proceeds to say a 
number of ungallant things, which are not 
worth translating. 

No! the German workman is taught to 
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hold himself free, that he may carry out the 
law of his land to the letter ; ; that he may 
return from his travels at the appointed time 
“a wiser and a better man;” that he may 
show proofs of his acquired skill in his tr. ade, 
and thereupon claim the master’s right and 
— He is then free to marry, and is 
ooked upon as an “eligible party.” But how 
seldom does all this come to pass, may the 
thousands who swarm in tenn on and Pari is, 
may the German colonies which dot the 
American States sufficiently tell. Many 

linger in large cities till they feel that ‘ 
return to the little native village, and its old, 
poor, plodding ways, would be little better 
than burial alive ; and some return, wasted 
with foreign vice and purchased adversity, 
premature old men, to die upon the threshold 
of their early homes, 

One more question—what are their amuse- 
ments? It would be a long story to tell, but 
certainly home-reading is “not a prominent 
enjoyment among them. German govern- 
ments, as a rule, take care that the people’s 
amusements shall not be interfered with. 
The workmen throng in dance-houses, beer- 
cellars, cafés, and theatres, which are all 
liveliest and most attractive on a Sunday, and 
as they are tolerably cheap, they are gene- 
rally a successful lure from deep thinking or 
study. Besides, the German workman has 
no home. If he stay there at all in holiday 
hours, it is to draw, or model, or sing romances 
to the strumming of his guitar. 


SPANISH ROMANCE. 


Any one who has made the acquaintance 
of the Spanish hero, the Cid, in the full- 
bottomed wig and stuffed out metaphors 
furnished to him by Corneille, will find it 
difficult to form any idea of the real character 
of an individual so disguised. We have little 
to -help us in this endeavour in Spanish 


records, for national pride and popular 
ignorance have so bedizened him with im- 
possible perfections, that he has become a 
mythical personage altogether, and his ex- 
ploits look as apocryphal as those of Amadis 
de Gaul. Songs and ballads give us little 
more enlightenment than tragedians or chro- 
niclers. Like our own Robin Hood, he is 
overlaid by his celebrators, and nothing of 
him remains but what was originally invented 
by bards and minstrels. Was there a Robin 
Hood? The common stories will tell you he 
was an Earl of Huntingdon in the reign of 
Henry the Second, who escaped from the 
struggles and ambitions of courts, and betook 
hims alf, as a bold outlaw, to the merry green- 
wood, Here, surrounded by his free com- 
panions, he dispensed wild justice, punishing 
the oppressors of the poor, and easing fat 
churchmen of their ill-got gains. He became 
a political impersonation, and represented 
Reform, both in Church and State. 

Was there a Cid? He was a certain Don 


Rodrigo Diaz de Bivar, and flourished in the 
eleventh century, in the reign of the First 
Ferdinand of Castile. By tremendous bodily 
strength, unflinching courage, and some know- 
ledge” of military tactics, he gained great 
victories over the Moors. He strengthened his 
King’s throne by unfailing loyalty ; and he 
also, like the English freebooter, became a 
peace and represented chivalrous 
1onour and Christian obedience. “ True as the 
Cid,” “stainless as the Cid,” and a hundred 
other phrases expressive of the people’s 
admiration, became part of the language ; and 
there are few Spaniards who would not resent 
as bitterly an attack on the virtues of their 
favourite hero, as if to doubt his perfections 
were a personal insult to his countrymen. 

Out of the mass of ballads celebrating his 
adventures little could be made. The leaves 
had overgrown the tree. Scene was huddled 
upon scene without any order or regularity. 
Fights with Moorish chiefs ; philosophical 
disquisitions with the King; his reconcilia- 
tion with Ximene after he had slain her 
father—these, and fifty other incidents, lay in 
a confused heap without any regard to 
arrangement or chronology. The Spaniards 
were too idle or too ignorant to set their 
house in order, even although in thig instance 
it was the temple of fame. They were in 
equal want of a Livy and a Macaulay. There 
was no one to compose a good consecutive 
history out of the ballads; nor any one to 
embody, in regular historical ballads, the 
events which tradition had handed down. 
Both these achievements were reserved for a 
foreign people. Our worthy friends, the 
Germans, in the midst of their beer and 
smoke, have a lively feeling for the romantic, 
and a profound reverence Yor the systematic, 
So Miiller, the historian of Switzerland, wrote 
a life of Ruy Diaz de Bivar, el Cid, Cam- 
peador; and Herder, the philosopher and 
poet, put all the legends into shape, and 
made him the hero almost of an epic poem, 
Retaining as much as possible the flow of the 
original verse, he gave his countrymen the 
results of the cancioneros, ad an excellent 
idea, at the same time, of the nature of those 
lays of the Spanish minstrels, With a faint 
1ope of accomplishing the same result, we 
have devoted this paper to a translation of 
some of the most characteristic passages in 
Herder’s work. There is a fine musical roll 
in the rhythm of the original, which leaves 
no room to regret the want of rhyme. 

The proud ‘Don G Gormaz, the father of the 
beautiful Ximene, as in the French play, 
has inflicted the indelible disgrace of a blow 
on the aged father of the Cid, Don Diego. 
His family are yet ignorant of his shame, and 
the old man is in despair. 

IL 
Deep in grief sat Don Diego, 
Ne’er lived man so sunk in sorrow ; 
Night and day he brooded ever 
On the insult he endured,— 
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Insult to the great and noble, 

Lofty house of the De Lainez, 

Which excelled the old Abarcos 
And the Inigos in fame. 


Deeply wrong’d,—by old age weaken’d,— 

Close he felt the grave approaching; 

And meanwhile his foe, Don Gormaz, 
Triumph’d, with no rival near. 


Mourning ever; foodless, sleepless, 

On the ground his glances fixing, 

Never did he cross the threshold, 
Never deign'd his friends a word. 


Answer’d not when they address’d him, 
Bidding him again take comfort ; 
For the breath of the dishonour'd, 

So he thought, would stain his friends. 


But at last he shook the burden 

From him, of his moveless anguish, 

And his sons before him summon’d, 
Yet he spake them ne’er a word. 


All their warlike hands he fasten’d 

Close and sure with strongest fetters ; 

All—their eyes with tears o’erflowing— 
Pray'd for pity from their sire. 


All his hope had nearly vanish’d, 

When the youngest of his children, 

Don Rodrigo, gave him courage, 
Hope and comfort, once again. 


Glaring like a fieree-eyed tiger, 
Stept he from his father backward, 
‘ Father,” said he, “ you're forgetful 
Who you are, and who I am! 


Had I not received my weapons 

From your hands, this trusty dagger 

Should have cleared the foul dishonour, 
You have tried to fling on me.” 


Streaming fell the tears of rapture 
Down the cheek of that old father. 
* Thou,” he said, his son embracing, 

“Thou, Rodrigo, art my son! 


Your brave wrath my rest restores me; 
Your brave anger cures my sorrows! 
Not on me, your kind old father, 

But upon our house’s foe, 


Lift your hand!”—“ Our foe, where is he?” 

Cried Rodrigo. “ Who flings insult 

On our house?” He left his father 
Scarcely time to tell the tale. 


il. 


In the court-yard of the palace 

Don Rodrigo met Don Gormaz 

By himself, with none beside him, 
And the Conde thus addressed :— 


“Did you know me, noble Gormaz, 
Me, the son of Don Diego, 
When you shook your hand in anger 
In that venerable face? 


Knew you not that Don Diego 


| 


(Conducted by 


“ Know you, boy,” proud Gormaz answered, 
That's the half of man’s existence?” 
“Yea! I know it,” said Rodrigo, 
Yea! proud lord, I know it well! 


There's one-half consists in giving 

Honour to the brave and noble; 

And one-half in humbling braggarts, 
With the last drop of your blood, 


Shame and insult dearly venging.” 

As he spoke these words in anger, 

Look'd he on the noble proudly, 
Who thus tauntingly replied :— 


“‘ Now what want you, foolish stripling °” 
*“’Tis your head I want, Don Gormaz,” 
Said the Cid, “ I've sworn to have it.” 
“You deserve a whipping, boy,” 


Said Don Gormaz, “ such a, whipping 
As men give their froward pages.” 
Oh! ye holy ones in Heaven, 

How behaved the Cid on this? 


ill. 


Tears fall fast, in silence falling, 

Down Diego's face they trickle ; 

He beside his table seats him, 
Lost to everything around! 


Thinking on his stain’d escutcheon, 

Thinking on Rodrigo's boyhood, 

Thinking on Rodrigo’s danger, 
And the valour of his foe. 


Joy ne’er comes to the dishonour’d, 

Hope and happiness desert him ; 

But when honour is restored him, 
Then they all come back again ! 


Still, sunk down in deepest sorrow, 

Marks he not the Cid returning— 

*Neath his arm his sword he carries, 
And his hands upon his breast ; 


Long he gazes on his father, 
While his bosom swells with pity ; 
Then he shakes his hand, advancing : 

“ Eat,” he says, “belov’d old man!” 


Pointing to the table, spake he. 

More and more from Don Diego 

Fel] the tears. ‘ What, tHov, Rodrigo, 
Sayest THOU that word to me?” 


* Yes, dear father! Eat, I pray thee ! 

Lift thine head erect and lofty, 

We have saved our house’s honour; 
Noble father, he is dead!” 


** Sit thee down, my son Rodrigo, 

Gladly will I eat below thee ; 

He who slew that man is worthy 
To be chief of all his name!” 


Weeping, weeping, kneels Rodrigo, 

While his father’s hand he kisses; 

Weeping, weeping, Don Diego 
Kiss’d the forehead of his son. 


But how in the meantime is the news of 











Ximene? ‘There is a great outcry, and 
galloping hither and thither before the court 


Not on earth is nothing purer 
Than his ’scutcheon and his blood?” 


Traced his line from Liyn Calvo; Gormaz’ death received by his daughter 
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of the royal palace at Burgos. King Fernando 
descends from his chamber; Ximene, with 
hair dishevelled, stands at the open door ; 
Don Diego, attended by three hundred of his 
retainers, advances to pay his duty to the 
sovereign. He and his followers are mounted 
on mules, the Cid alone bestrides his war- 
horse ; all the others wear gloves of cere- 
mony, he alone wears knightly gauntlets ; 
they are all dressed in gold and silk, he alone 
appears in burnished arms. The people re- 
ceive with great acclamations the conqueror 
of the proud Don Gormaz. Don Diego springs 
from his horse to make obeisance, and orders 
Rodrigo likewise to dismount and do homage 
to the king. 


With her mourning veil disparted, 

To the king now spake Ximene ; 

Tears within her eyes were swelling, 
Oh, how lovely in her tears! 


Lovely as the dewy rosebud, 

Shone she while her tears were falling ; 

Lovelier still her cheeks were glowing 
In her justly kindled wrath. 


‘ 


Bards may sing the words she utter’d, 

Not her sighs, nor yet her glances :-— 

“ Monarch!” said she, “ noble monarch! 
Render justice unto me ! 


He’s the slayer of my father ; 
He’s the slayer, hateful serpent, 
Of my father, who was ever 
Guardian of thy throne, oh king! 


Of my father, last descendant 

Of the noble chiefs who followed 

Don Pelayo with their banners, 
First of all the Christian kings! 


Justice now I claim, not pity— 

Justice must support the powerless ; 

Unjust kings claim love nor honour, 
Nobles’ trust, nor queen’s embrace. 


‘And thou!—thou wild beast, Don Rodrigo, 
Up! transfix this bosom also, 
Which in deepest woe I open. 

Murderer! come and slay me, too! 


Wherefore pause to slay the daughter, 
When you've robb’d her of her father! 
Slay thy foe, who cries for ever 

To earth and Heaven for revenge!” 


Not a word said Don Rodrigo, 

But rode slowly past the warriors, 

Waiting if some knight would follow ; 
But no knight rode after him, 


When Ximene saw his purpose, 

High she raised her voice and higher, 

“ Vengeance, warriors! bloodiest vengeance ! 
I shall be the victor’s prize!” 


We have not time on the present occasion to 
show how the course of love, which certainly 
did not run smooth at first, took a different 
direction, and ended in a marriage between 
Ximene and the Cid. It will be sufficient 
for the present to give a description of a 
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dandy in the year 1060 on his way to be 
married ; from which it will be seen that 
there were Brummells before George the 
Third, who have hitherto been lost to fame 
only for want of a biographer. 


Brilliant on the wedding morning 

Rose the sun, while Don Rodrigo, 

Casting off his glancing armour, 
Donn'd his holiday attire. 


Pantaloons of Antwerp’s weaving, 

Scarlet shoes of broider’d leather ; 

Donble points confined them closely 
To the small and handsome foot. 


Then the closely-fitting waistcoat, 

Then the dark-hued satin jacket 

(For short time his sire had worn it), 
Well stuff’d out, with flowing arms. 


Far adown the dark-hued satin 

Lay the collar, rich embroider’d, 

Broad and deep, of finest leather, 
Falling down his lordly back. 


And a net with threads all golden, 

Work'd in silk of greenest colour, 

Kept his hair in. In his bonnet 
Made of Courtray’s finest cloth, 


Bore he a cock's feather, lofty, 
Wonderful and red to look on. 
Richly fringed down to the waistband 
Reached his Algerine; white ermine 
O'er his manly shoulders hung. 


Next, his sword, unmatch’d, untiring,— 

And its name was Tisonada; 

To the Moors a name of terror— 
Rested at his velvet band, 


Rich embroider’d, trimm’d with silver, 

Was the band his waist which girded ; 

And a fine-thread pocket-kerchief 
Neatly folded from it hung. 


Thus bedeck’d advanced the noble 
Cid, by all his kin attended, 
Onward to the church's portal 
Where the king and the good bishop 
Waited him with fair Ximene, 

With Ximene, blushing bride ! 


CITIES IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 


THERE is a class of thinkers, who, right or 
wrong, are never satisfied with the bare as- 
surance that every medal has its reverse, and 
every shield a gold as well as a silver side, 
but are continually striving to make them- 
selves acquainted with the side opposite to 
that ordinarily presented to them. In so 
doing, they ask obtrusive questions, take li- 
berties with established cobwebs, and over- 
turn received and accepted ghosts in order to 
inquire into the physical peculiarities of the 
turnips, broom handles, and calico sheets of 
which those ghosts are sometimes composed. 
Not satisfied with Philip sober, they have the 
impertinence to scrutinise Philip drunk ; not 
content with the due execution of justice 
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upon a culprit, they must needs know what 
becomes of the executioner afterwards ; and 
as though they had not enough of things as 
they are, clamour for things as they were, and 
as they ought to be. These embarrassing 
thinkers are distinguished in infancy by a 
propensity for poking their flaccid little 
fingers into the eyes of their nurses and 
relations, doubtless following out some 
infantine theory as to the structure of the 
orbs of vision; in childhood, by constant 
endeavours to teach difficult feats of gym- 
nastics to dumb animals and to make them 
eat strange viands ;—such as wooden pine- 
apples glued on the plate ; and, by the ripping 
up, a pegging, and otherwise muti- 
lating all their toys—notably in the case of 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet from the Noah’s 
ark, whom they make to swim in the wash- 
hand basin (in company with the magnetic 
duck and the elastic eel), and otherwise mal- 
treat till every vestige of paint disappears 
from their strange faces and stranger costumes, 
and Ham, the traditional blackamoor of the 
family, has nothing to reproach himself with 
on the score of colour. At school they are 
remarkable for surreptitiously keeping hedge- 
hogs in their lockers, flaying the covers off 
grammars and copybooks to make silkworm 
boxes, and for persisting in the refusal or 
inability to acknowledge that the angle a B is 
equal to the angle c p, stating that it is’nt and is 
muchlarger. In manhoodand mature age, they 
either become busy-bodies, insufferable bores 
telling you irrelevant history and “trying | 
back” a score of times during the narration | 
to relate the lives and adventures of the| 
actors therein, and of their relations ; or, they | 
invent steam-engines and cotton-looms, dis-| 
cover planets, settle the laws of gravitation, | 
and found systems of philosophy. The astro-| 
nomer and the quidnunc; Plato and the| 
child who does Shem, Ham, and Japhet’s 
washing, Sir Isaac Newton and the gentle- 
man in the sky-blue coat, green eoiedie, 
white hat, striped calimancoes, eye-glass and 
Hessian boots, with whom Mr. Wright, 
comedian, is acquainted ; have more in com- 
mon than you would imagine, sometimes. 

I must confess, myself, that my train of| 
thought is essentially of a Bohemian and 
desultory nature. My life has been a 
digression. I never could remember a thing 
in time, or forget it in season; for, though I 
respect and glory in the statute of limitations 
as a legislative enactment, I can’t apply it to 
men or to things. I was always more curious 
about the strings than about the puppets. I 
like Punch; but I like the velveteen-clad 
histrion who lies perdu behind the striped 
drapery, and without whose aid Punch could | 
not squeak, and Shallaballah would be yet 
unbastinadoed ; much better I like the “ flies” 
and the mezzanine floor than the green- 
room or the prompt box. Ihave a desultory, 
ce pry fancy for old books, old pictures, 
and old furniture; but, like the imprudent 
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poor relation who was disinherited for likin 
gravy, I am sensible of having lost seve 
friends by an inveterate habit of rummaging 
over ragged book-stalls and brokers’ sheds, 
and stamling, speculating, before rag and 
bottle-shops. I was cut dead once by an 
intimate acquaintance for walking. down 
Drury Lane with two copper candlesticks, of 
curious make, which I had just purchased of 
a neighbouring broker, who tempted me sadly, 
besides, with a human skull, a life-preserver, 
and two volumes of “Elegant Extracts,” for 
five shillings—a bargain. 

Some random speculations I have already 
indulged in as to some curious dualities of 
costume and character in man and woman- 
kind. I find myself constantly recurring to 
the same subject, constantly poring over that 
eccentric etching by Gillray, called the 
“ doublures,’ where heads of dukes and poli- 
ticians, philosophers and divines, cast shadows 
on the wall, which, though rendering feature 
for feature, yet are strangely metamorphosed 
into satyrs, demons, donkeys, and Silenus’s. 
If I have not hopelessly wearied you with 
double men, will you accord me, reader, a 
modicum of patience while I babble of double 
cities, 

Of cities in plain clothes rather—in their 
apparel of homespun, very different from the 
gala suit they wear on high days and holidays, 
and in books of travel. And, I pray you, do 
not taunt me with being fantastic for giving 
corporeality to mere agglomerations of houses, 
and for assuming that cities may wear clothes, 
plain or otherwise. I appeal to the walls and 
ceilings of Greenwich Hospital, Windsor 
Castle, and Hampton Court, where sprawl 
the saints of Verris and Laguerre. Cities of 
all sorts sprawl incarnate on those gigantic 
works of art; painted by the mile, and paid 
for, as the bills delivered of the artists inform 
us, by the yard. The galleries of Versailles 
boast battalions of personified cities, some in 
holiday clothes, some in plain clothes, and not 
a few with no clothes at all. Louis Philippe 
commissioned Pradier to execute two statues 
of Lille and Strasbourg for the Place de la 
Conecorde—which stand there to this day, and 
are noble specimens of embodied cities, though 
I certainly miss the paté de foie gras from the 
trophies on the pedestal of the latter capital. 
If the “ gentle Severn” be allowed to have a 
“crisp head;” if half-a-dozen rivers embodied 
in bronze are allowed to empty water-jugs in 
the courtyard of Somerset House; if the 
very north wind itself is with impunity in- 
dividualised and made to figure in pictures 
and sculpture as a blustering railer, with 
puffed-out cheeks, I certainly may be allowed 
to give my cities flesh and raiment. More- 
over, I have history and custom on my side. 
Doesn’t Mr. de Quincey call Oxford Street 
and, by implication, London, a “stony-hearted 
step-mother?” Is not Venice called the 
Queen of cities? Was not Babylon the great 
distinguished by a very rude name ? She must 
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have worn plain clothes even, besides the 
historical scarlet. 

I don’t exactly envy, but I sigh for the lot 
of those who possess imagination, for I have 
none. If I had, I should be contented with 
the ideal and imaginative garments of a city, 
without meddling with those coarser, plainer 
habiliments, which to dull realist eyes they 
wear. I should be content with the cities 
that poets sing, that painters limn, that 
rapturous tourists describe, but for this infu- 
sion of realism in the nectar of ideality, that 
shows them very different and changed. 

Let me take acity—Constantinople. What 
a holiday dress she wears in Mr. Thomas 
Allom’s pictures, in the pages of Byron and 
Hope, in Mr. Lewis's lithographs, in the eyes 
even of the expectant tourist on board the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer, 
who, disappointed with Naples, Malta, and 
Athens, opens wide his eyes with wonder, 
admiration and delight, when he first surveys 
the City of the Sultan from the Golden Horn ; 
when he sees glittering against the blue sky 
the thousand minarets, the fairy-like kiosques, 
the solemn dome of Saint Sophia, the shining 
cupola of the mosque of Achmet, the seraglio, 
the arsenal, the palaces of the Pachas, the 
grove of masts of all nations, the sparkling 
shoals of caiques, with the gaily dressed boat- 
men. Let us enter into that tourist for a 


moment. He is a native, we will say, of Clap- 
ham ; Stockwell was his alma mater ; Camber- 


well resounds with his erudition, He is well 
read in that curious repertory of books that 
go to make up in England the usual course 
of reading of a young man in the middle 
classes of society. He is decidedly imagina- 
tive, passably prejudiced and opiniated, after 
the manner of free-born Englishmen, and is 
the hope and joy of a wholesale house in the 
Manchester line, and in Bread Street, Cheap- 
side. We will call him Moole. 

“A few moments,” cries Mr. Moole, “a 
few trifling formalities at the Custom House, 
and I shall land in the city of Constantine, 
the Stamboul of the Muslim, the Istambol to 
which the noble Childe fled, leaving behind 
him at Athens his heart and soul in the care 
of the Maid of Athens—now, Mrs. Black. I 
shall pass by the gates of the Seraglio, where 
the heads of rebellious pachas scorch in the 
noontide sun; where fierce eunuchs guard the 
sacred approaches: but all their glittering 
blades will not prevent me from revelling in 
imagination amidst the fragrant gardens of 
the Seraglio, in the soul-entrancing glances 


of the gazelle-eyed Gulbeyaz, Dudus, Gul-| 


nares, and other lights of the harem. I shall 
listen to the dulcet notes of the mandolin, 
hear the pattering fall of perfumed waters, 
catch heavenly glimpses of dark-eyed beauties 
behind lattices, puffing lazily at the aromatic 
chibouque, or perchance become an unwilling 
witness of some dark and terrible tragedy, 
—the impalement of a grand vizier, or the 
sacking and salt-waterising of some incon- 
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stant houri of the Padisha. A few moments,” 
this enthusiast from the Surrey hills con- 
tinues, “and I shall pace by the sacred 
mosques; and, entering them, gaze at the 
fretted roofs, and the out-spread carpets 
checkered with worshippers, with their faces 
turned towards Mecca, I shall see the stately 
Moslem career by on his Arab Barb, wrapped 
in his furred pelisse, his brows bound with 
his snow-white turban, his glittering handjar 
by his side, his embroidered papouches on his 
feet. I shall stroll through the crowded 
Bezesteen, where the rich and varied wares 
of the Oriental world are displayed. Courtly 
Armenian merchants, with coal-black beards, 
will invite me into their cushioned ware- 
rooms, present me with coffee and pipes, and 
show me gorgeous wares and intoxicating 
perfumes. Anon, the clamour of military 
music heralds the passage of a legion of janis- 
saries, clad in ‘barbaic pearl and gold.’ 
Anon, I stroll into a coffee-house, where a 
week storyteller is relating the legend of the 
‘Fisherman and the Geni’ to the Capitan 
Basha, the Kislar Aga, the Bostangi-bashi, 
and the Sheikh-al-Islam. Now, a horde of 
dancing dervishes whirl fiercely by ; now, a 
band of Almé remind me, in their graceful 
poses, of Herodias, Esmeralda, and Made- 
moiselle Cerito. Now, a black slave invites 
me to the splendid mansion of a venerable Bar- 
mecide close by ; who—after making believe 
to eat, pretending to wash his hands, and to 
get drunk with visionary wine—entertains me 
with a banquet of pilaffs and stewed kids, 
stuffed with pistachio nuts, washed down b 

wine of Cypress and sherbet, cooled wit 

snow. And now, oh! joy of joys, I catch a 
pair of black eyes circled with henna, fixed 
on me with a glance of tender meaning, 
through the folds of a silken veil. I seea 
little fairy foot peeping from loose Turkish 
trowsers ; the vision disappears—but an old 
woman (the universal messenger of love in 
the East) accosts me mysteriously, and pre- 
sents me with a bouquet composed of dan- 
delions, bachelor’s buttons, and the fragrant 
flower known as “cherry pie,” all of which 
say as plainly as the language of flowers 
(known at Stamboul as at Stockwell) can 
speak ; “Meet me at eight this evening at 
the secret gate opposite the third kiosque 
past Seraglio point.’ What tales I shall have 
to tell when I get back to Clapham.” Land, 
if you like, at Pera, the European suburb. 
Plenty of plain clothes here. A mangy 
hill spotted with leprous houses, and in- 
fested by scurvy dogs. The English embassy, 
looking like an hospital; the Russian ditto 
looking like a gaol, A circus for horse-riders, 
and one or two ramshackle hotels, claiming 
decided kindred in the way of accommodation 
and general aspect with the fifteenth-rate 
foreign houses in the back settlements of 
Leicester Square ; and in respect to prices, 
with the Clarendon or Mivart’s. A popula- 
tion strongly resembling that of London, when 
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Doctor Johnson affirmed it to be the “com- 
mon sewer of Paris and of Rome.” Dirt, 
dead dogs, oyster-shells, dust ; no pavement 
nor lamps, no gutters, no sewers. Houses 
that would have rejoiced the heart of that 
Chinese sage, who invented roast-pig, for they 
are delightfully easy to be burnt down, and 
are being burnt continually. Such are the 
plain clothes of Pera. Land at Galata, 
Mr. Moole ; you come across more dogs, live 
and dead, more dirt, oyster-shells, dust and 
leprous houses. Land at Scutari, and ask for 
sewers, lamps, or gutters, and you shall find 
none. Instead of them you shall find unwhole- 
some streets ; or, rather, alleys resembling the 
worst — of Church Lane, Saint Giles’s, 
dovetailed on to the Rue-aux Féves in Paris, 
and the Coomb in Dublin. Ask for horrible 
smells, infected hovels—where the great ad- 
juster of the population, the plague, hides 
from year to year, every now and then 
leaping from his hole to take the census with 
a sword: ask for these and they will start 
up by hundreds. Ask for the stately Moslem, 
and you shall be shown a fat man with a 
sleepy expression of countenance, and looking 
remarkably uncomfortable in an _ ill-made 
European coat and a red skull cap. Ask for 
the Bezesteen, and you shall elbow your way 


through a labyrinth of covered lanes, giving | g 


not a bad idea of Rag Fair, the Temple in 
Paris, and the Soho Bazaar, squeezed into 
Newgate Market. Ask for the dancing 
Dervishes, you shall see a set of dirty old 
ragamuffins executing lewd gambadoes for 
copper paras. Ask for Saint Sophia, and you 
will be enabled to speculate on the white- 

washed mosaics, and the tawdry gimcrack 
lamps and carpets, and eggs strung on strings. 


Ask for the lights of the harem, and you | 


shall meet a succession of black silk pillow- 
cases, capped with white ditto, shod with 
yellow shoes down at heel, shuffling through 
the lanes, or jolting about in crazy carts 
drawn by bullocks. Ask for the janissaries, 
and you will be told that they were all 
massacred on the plain of the Atmeidan 
twenty-seven years ago, and in their stead, 
are slouching louts of peasants in uncouth 
and mongrel European costume, Peep slyly 
into a harem (which you will not succeed in 
doing, my friend), and you will see fat women 
with coarse features lolling wearily on carpets, 
in rooms with bare walls, and the principal 
furniture of which is composed of French 
elocks. Ask for Stamboul the romantic, the 
beautiful, the glorious, the Constantinople of 
the last of the Paleologi, the Byzantium of 
the Romans, the Istambol of Bajazet and 
Mahomet the conqueror, and you shall be told 
that this dirty, swarming, break-neck city is 
it. You are a young man of a strongly ima- 
ginative temperament, Mr. Moole, I therefore 
advise you to go on board the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steamer again as fast as 
you can; from whose deck you may again 
survey the enchanting and superb prospect of 
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the city, and solace yourself with engravings 
after Messrs Allom and Lewis. These will 


be a great consolation to you when you are 
frying in quarantine on your road home, and 
you may conjure up quite a splendid court- 
suit for Constantinople, and forget all about its 
plain clothes, 


“ Lives there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said "— 


Venice ? Beautiful Venice? Ah! Mr. 
Moole, says Imagination, if you had gone 
there, you would not have been. disap- 
pointed. Realism can’t sneer away the 

Campanile, the. Grand Canal, the Ducal 
Palace, the Dogana, and the Bridge of Sighs. 
Madam Imagination, if you please, let me 
peep at Venice, at the commencement, let 
me say, of the last century. Forthwith Ima- 
gination calls from the ends of the earth four- 
score poets, twelve score sentimental tourists, 
a bevy of blooming young ladies, far too 
numerous for’me to count, and the editors of 
six defunct landscape annuals. “ Venice, if 
you please, ladies and gentlemen,” she says to 
them. “ Marble halls,” they answer in a 
breath. “Landscapes, or, rather, water-scapes, 
with crimson, green and gold skies, orange 
waves, and blue palaces (see Turner); or 
gondolas with pea-green hulls, and feluccas 
with crimson velvet sails (see Holland). The 
Doge, a venerable old man, with a white 
beard and a high cap, constantly occupied 
with dandling the lion of St. Mark, curry- 
combing the winged horses, spending his 
afternoons with his ear close to the “ Lion’s 
mouth,” jotting down mems. of conspiracies 
hot and hot, and going out twice a week in 
a gilded galley to wed the Adriatic; varying 
occasionally these pursuits, by putting his 
sons to the torture, pursuing with fire and 
sword people who wrote impertinent things 
about his wife on the back of his chair, and 
making fierce last dying speeches to the people 
from the top of the giant’s staircase. The 
Council of Ten, meeting every day, masked 
every man jack of them; [Gentlemen ! says 
Imagination, expostulatingly] no ; not masked, 
but dressed in crimson velvet cloaks, each 
councillor sitting under his own portrait by 
Titian, who died some time before ; but never 
mind that. A carnival all the year round, 
and such a carnival; the Piazza San Marco 
thronged with masquers in every variety and 
shade of splendour of costume. All the 
canals (all bordered by palaces decorated by 
Titian and Sebastiano del Piombo) studded 
with gondolas, painted with fanciful ara- 
besques, hung with splendid tapestry, filled 
with purple “velvet lovers and white satin 
angels (see Lake Price), making love and 
eating ices beneath a moon certainly twice as 
large as any French, German, or English one. 
The gondolier, in "his pictures ue striped 
silken sash, guides his frail bar k, standing 
gracefully on one leg, and warbling a hymn 
to Our Lady of the Sea. But ah! little 
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does the purple satin lover whom he is con- 
ducting to a rendezvous, and who sits jauntily 
at the prow, sweeping the strings of his guitar 
with an agile hand, and calling up echoes from 
the distant lagunes—little does that cavalier 
reck that the treacherous boatman has be- 
trayed him to his enemy—that at this 
very moment, behind the waterspout of the 
Palazza Bofli, the wicked Cavaliere Lazaro di 
Hardoppari is waiting for him with two dravi 
and three poignards, and that at the moment 
when his white satin enchantress, the Lady 
Bianca, is descending the marble staircase to 
meet him, and before even he has time to 
invoke his patron saint, San Giacomo Robin- 
sino, he will be laid at length on the Boffi 
terrace, his guitar shattered, his head towards 
the stairs, and his toes turned up. Woeful 
history! followed by the despair, madness 
(in white satin), and death of the Lady 
Bianca, the tragical end of Hardoppari 
(poisoned by his brother the Cardinal in a 
venison pasty), and the remorse of Sproggino, 
the gondolier ; who, after performing amazing 
feats of piracy in the Grecian archipelago, 
founded a convent and asylum for dissolute 
boatmen, died in the odour of sanctity, and 
was canonised. (His picture winkeg only last 
Pentecost.) Such is Venice, please your lady- 
ship ;” and the whole army of poets, engravers, 
sentimentalists, and young ladies break forth 
into such a strumming of guitars and bleating 
of “ Beautiful Venice, city of sunshine!” “The 
merry gondolier,” the engravers accompany- 
ing them with such force with their burins on 
their steel plates—that I am fain to stop my 
ears, the din is so great. 

Can this city, so brave in purple velvet and 
white satin, condescend ever to wear plain 
clothes? Ay, that she can—very plain 
clothes: rags, dirty, greasy, unmitigated rags. 
Study the pictures of an artist, whose plain 
clothes’ name was Antonio da Canal, whose 
gala name is Canaletti, and who painted what 
hesawand knew—and you will discover these 
rags, sweltering too on the palsied, ulcerated 
limbs of beggars in the gay Piazza di San 
Marco. Not confining yourself to Canaletti, 
consult a certain Goldoni, one Gozzi, and 
one known as Filippante. They will show 
you Venice in plain clothes in the last century: 
—mud in the canals, griping poverty in the 
palaces, impudent intolerance in the churches, 
rapacious waiters in the coffee-houses (waiters 
in Venice !), and oh, realism of realisms! oh, 
quietus of romance! the Doge of Venice in a 
bag-wig, powdered, and a cocked hat! The 
Carnival, they will tell you, was merely a 
harvest-time for theatrical managers, silly 
Venetian “gents,” who had a difficulty to 
play the fool with a mask on with any greater 
degree of completeness than they were in the 
habit of doing with uncovered faces; and 
other classes, not here to be mentioned. They 
will inform you that no inconsiderable pertion 
of the Venetian nobility lived by selling 
counterfeits of their pictures to amateurs ; 
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by farming gaming-tables, and by traflick- 
ing in the hbnour of their daughters. 
They will show you that the race of 
Jafiiers, Pierres, and Belvideras is quite 
extinct ; that the lion’s mouth is grown rusty ; 
and that poignards are not more in use than 
they are now in every wine shop in the Le- 
vant, when foreign sailors fall a quarrelling. 
As for the gondolas, instead of the arabesques 
and the tapestry you will see shabby little 
boats with an awning like a carrier’s cart, 


| painted with funereal black, and rowed by a 


swarthy varlet, who has preserved at least 
the traditions of Venetian mosaic work in the 
darning and patching of his garments, who 
talks a patois unintelligible to many Italians, 
and who is egregiously extortionate. Such is 
“ beautiful Venice.” Not that I am for de- 
nying the claims of the Bride of the Adriatic 
for romance in toto ; but I stand for the ex- 
istence of the plain clothes as well as the 
masquerade suit, for the existence of such 
homely things as Venice turpentine and Ve- 
netian blinds, as well as Venetian Doges and 
Venetian Brides. There is plenty of suste- 
nance for the romantic minds in Venice even 
to-day, when the Austrian “autograph,” as 
Professor Dandolo expressed it, has planted 
his banners on its towers. There is romance 
in that strange fantastic basilica, which brings 
old Rome, Byzantium, Greece, and modern 
Italy to the mind at once ; in the hot summer 
nights, when the Venetians lounge outside 
the cafés, and listen to Donizetti’s music 
played by a Croat or Sclavonian band, and 
watch the padded Austrian officers twirling 


|their tawny moustachios; in the stones of 


that dreary Prison-palace, where so many 
true men have chafed to death beneath the 


| burning piombi, for daring to think or to 


write that man has a heritage of freedom, 
which all the Autocrats in the universe cannot 
wholly waste or alienate. 

And, ere I leave Italy, one glance at the 
wardrobe of another Italian city—Naples. She 
has her court dress: Cardinals in red stock- 
ings, Virgins in jewelled petticoats, the bay, 
Vesuvius and Pompeii. But what a suit of 
plain clothes! what squalid tatters! what 
looped and windowed raggedness! Those 
walking rag-shops in monkish garb, those 
dismal scarecrows, the romantic lazzaroni, 
those fetters and felon dresses, those hideous 
dungeons by the blue sea! Imagination in- 
corrigible, in three vols. 8vo, just out (see 
Evening paper) persists in seeing only Naples 
the sunny, the romantic, the beautiful “ Vedi 
Napoli e pot morire.” “ See Naples and die,” 
says Imagination. “See Naples,” says Reality 
sternly in the shape of Mr. Gladstone, “see 
St. Januarius’ sham blood, and Poerio’s fetters, 
and Ferdinand’s Shrapnel shells, and then die 
with shame and horror.” 

Paris during the Regency of Gaston of 
Orleans. An escape from plain clothes, at 
least here:—we know all about that dear 
delightful period. The free, jovial Regent, 
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with his embroidered coats of many colours, 
and that dear eccentric Abbé Dubois, his 
minister. And Mr. John Law’s scheme, 
—rather expensive it must be allowed— 
but Monsieur Law gave such magnificent 
entertainments at his hdtel in the Place 
Vendome, and such a crowd of arch- 
bishops, princes, dukes, and noble ladies, that 
followed at his heels, begging and praying for 
shares. And there was Cartouche, that 
romantic robber; and that other brigand, 
whose name we forget, but who was nick- 
named Monseigneur, from his perfect courtesy 
and politeness of manner. And there were 
the petits soupers, and the petites maisons, and 
the doges grillées, and the balls at the Opera, | 
and the grey mousquetaires, and hoops and | 
powder, and patches, and buhl tables, and | 
china monsters, and poets who recited their 
verses in the boudoirs of Duchesses, and) 
painters who transferred those Duchesses to | 
canvas, Why, the whole: of that merry,}| 
spangled Regency was long holiday ! Granted. | 

rance, during the Regency, wore a brilliant 
holiday costume: a peach-coloured velvet | 
coat, barred with gold and festooned with 
diamonds, cloth of gold waistcoat, crimson 
brocade smalls, fifty thousand francs’ worth of | 
lace at the throat and wrists; silk stockings, 
gold clocks, red heels, jewelled-hilted swords, 

wder, patches, a daucing master’s kit in one 
1and and a pasteboard puppet in the other ; | 
pockets crammed with pink billet douz, lettres- | 
de-cachet, and John Law’s Mississippi shares ; 
folly on his lips and vice in his heart. But were | 
there none who wore other raiment during that 
same Regency. How many hundred half-naked | 
prisoners were languishing in the dungeons of 
the Bastile, by the orders of the eccentric | 
Cardinal Abbé Dubois. What sort of clothes 
wore those men, prosperous merchants once, 
ruined by John Law’s famous scheme, who 
went forth to beg on the highway? What'| 
clothes had the poets and the painters when | 
they went from the Duchess’s boudoir to 
die in the hospital, like Guillebert and Lan- 
tara? What clothes, if any, had the miserable 
serfs, who writhed beneath the thraldom of 
the holiday makers in velvet—of the Abbés, 
who wrote sonnets, and read their breviaries 
in the intervals of a petit souper—who lived on 
the black, filthy, nauseous substance com- 
placently termed bread, and a loaf of which 
the Duke de la Valliere threw down on the 
council-table before the boy King, Louis the 
Fifteenth, saying, “There, Sire. Some millions 
of your subjects eat that/” Did you ever 
hear of one. Barbier, Advocate of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, whose private journal of the 
Regency was lately published? Barbier was 
the French Pepys, a gossipping, meddling, 
ill-conditioned busybody ; but without Pepys’ 
good-nature or hospitality. He had an 
auctioneer’s talent for description, and a keen 
nose for scandal ; and half-an-hour’s desultory 
sauntering through his slipslop pages, will 
teach you some strange secrets of the plain 





clothes of the good City of Paris during the 
Regency. 

If I name Paris during the revolution, and 
especially during the reign of terror, the one- 
sided enthusiasts fly into the opposite ex- 
treme. Even then, Paris wore other clothes 
than the bloody masquerade dress she did her 
butcher’s work in at the Abbaye, the Con- 
ciergerie, and in the Place Louis Quinze. She 
laid aside, sometimes, the scarlet Phrygian 
cap and the red flag. Fouquier Tinville, Louvet, 
Collot d’Herbois, were not always sanguinary 
tyrants with their sleeves tucked up. They 
were, I dare say, over their dinners in the Palais 
National—with short-waisted coats, flapped 
waistcoats, buckskins, and top boots—mighty 
pet fellows to meet. Some of the most 
loodthirsty of the Committee of Safety were 
dramatic authors ; and, Paris in plain clothes, 
—quite another Paris from that yelling from 
the mouths of poissardes and tricoteuses for the 
lives of the aristocrats—sat smilingly listen- 
ing to such pieces as “ La Mere Coupable,” and 
“ Robert, Chef de Brigands,” which were all the 
rage then. There were stage-dresses for the 
Convention, the club of the Jacobins, the 
Noyades, and the feasts of the Goddess of 
Reason ;, but there were plain clothes in 
houses and shops, yea, and peace and quiet in 
families and hearts far from the great tempest. 
For all the gory fever raging, there must have 
been, as now, men and women unmindful of 
aristocrats and democrats, little heeding the 
republic one and indivisible, and whose whole 
hearts were in the quiet but deadly fight for 
bread; who achieved fortunes or dreaded 
bankruptcies ; who hung on the smile or frown 
of a mistress or a lover ;—to whom every day 
brought its little private good and evil. 

Be not angry with me, sentimental tourists, 
and writers of stanzas, and imaginative paint- 
ers. You have your Venices and Stambouls, 
But I have seen so many plays, and taken so 
many bad halfcrowns, in my life, that I grow 
sceptical, and look twice at cities and at men, 
before I take them for granted. 


CHIPS. 


MR. BOVINGTON ON THE NEW CATTLE- 


MARKET. 
Long Hornets, Bucks. 


Sir,—More than two years since you 
were good enough to describe my last adven- 
ture in Smithfield market, London. I have 
been a wretched man ever since. I have no 
heart for breeding and fattening ; I take no 
pleasure in stall-feeding; I have lost all de- 
light in short horns ; and a prime tup (I have 
got four of the primest in England) is no more 
to me than a bell-wether—mere mutton and 
wool. My heart actually aches for my beasts. 
To be killed and eaten is, I know, their natural 
end; but I can’t abear the thought of their 
being tortured ; for though I don’t send them 
direct to Smithfield to be baited and butchered, 
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as the best West Highlander that ever was 
calved was,* I know that the dealers that buy 
them of me do drive them there. 

How long is this to last ? I say to myself. 
Not long, says my Bell’s Weekly Mes- 
senger t’other day, for the market is going to 
be moved to Copenhagen Fields. Aha! some 
nice place, no doubt, with acres of open space 
all round it (J said again), out of the way of 
houses, where there will be good accommo- 
dation for the beasts, and on of water. 
T’ll run upto London at once, and take a 
look at it. 

Sure enough, I was there last Monday, and 
had the pleasure of seeing a game of cricket 
played in one corner of those same Copenhagen 
Fields in a style that made me look about me ; 
though I have been one of the Long Hornets’ 
Eleven these two-and-twenty years. The ale 
at Copenhagen House is not at all bad; but 
I didn’t much like the company: to be sure, 
Lankey Shanks was walking his match (seven 
mile within the hour, for fifty pound a side), 
and his backers swarmed the grounds. 

Well, I stood in the middle of the field, and 
whichever way I looked, there was nothing 
but houses. On the Islington side they are 
as densely packed as they are in Cow Cross, 
Smithfield, Then towards the Regent’s Park 
there are thousands of handsome villas, and 
all the vacant ground seemed to be let on 
building lease. Taking a stroll that way, I 
found myself in a beautiful square with a 
church at one end big enough to hold our little 
Long Hornets church four times over. 

The fact is that the place is so crowded on 
every side, that before the New Metropolitan 
Cattle Market has stood a couple of years, 
people will be petitioning to have it moved 
further out of town. What is the conse- 
quence evennow? Why, there will be as much 
trouble in getting the cattle in and out of the 
new market as there is to get them in and out 
of Smithfield, in spite of railways. There will 
be as large an acreage of population round 
Copenhagen Fields to be poisoned with stench 
and disgusted with bad language, as there 
is round Smithfield: and, so far as I can see, 
the market may as well stand where it does 
as be stuck down only a mile and a half away. 
Besides, the people told me that Copenhagen 
Fields is deficient in water ;—so no more 
at present from 

Yours respectfully, 
T. Bovinerton. 


CONSTITUTIONAL TRIALS. 


Brrrer things have been lately said con- 
cerning beer. The British consumer is a little 
angry on the subject of adulterations. From 
one side he is shouted at to mind his milk, and 
from another to beware of his bread; a sepul- 
chral voice informs him when he lifts a cup 
of coffee to. his lips that it contains chicory 


* Household Words, vol i. page 125. 
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and coffins. In his tea, he is told to look for 
black-lead, Prussian blue and gypsum ; in his 
wine, he is warned that there are drugs past 
reckoning ; and in his cakes, he is kindly 
admonished ; in his custards, prussic acid 
lies in waiting to destroy. Whatever the 
British consumer may feel inclination to 
devour, let him devour it at his peril ; he will 
himself be thereby preyed upon, devoured, 
consumed. Every wmnitnda animal ex- 
presses indignation if its food be meddled 
with. The food of the British consumer is 
meddled with, and he is warm-blooded ; he is, 
therefore, irritable and suspicious on the 
subject of provisions. 

The Briton leved his bitter beer; Bass 
was a joy to him, and Allsopp. The dew of 
refreshment distilled from the breweries of 
Burton. The joys of the ale went round. 
A voice from the press arose—What art thou, 
bitter beer of Burton ? What art thou, Bass ? 
What art thou, Allsopp? Ye are the bitterness 
of death. The Briton praises hop, he knows 
not that he perishes of strychnine. 

Strychnine is exceedingly expensive, and 
its flavour is tenacious, disagreeable — we 
speak from experience—utterly unlike the 
bitter taste of beer, which could be much 
more cheaply and safely simulated by the 
use of quassia. The idea that strychnine was 
employed in this country for giving bitterness 
to beer arose in a misconception, and in fact 
was utterly absurd. The result of the panic 
has, fortunately, been so complete a de- 
monstration (in the laboratories of Liebig, 
Thomson, and most able chemists,) of the un- 
adulterated purity of Pale Ale that the British 
consumer is induced, for once, to have faith 
in his food, and is firm in his trust that— 


* Ale is stout and good 
Whether in bottle it be or wood; 
Tis good at morning, ‘tis good at night ; 
( Ye should drink whilst the liquor is bubbling bright) 
’Tis good for man, woman, and child, 
Being neither too strong nor yet too mild.” 


Let us all, therefore, who can afford to pay 
the price that will ensure a wholesome 
beverage, be well content, as Barry Cornwall 
further sings, to have our 


“ Brains made clear 
By the irresistible strength of beer.” 


There are, indeed, brewers and beer-sellers 
of low degree, in intellect at any rate, who do 
not understand the wholesome policy of sell- 
ing wholesome beverage. Hard porter was 
formerly made out of new by the addition of 
sulphuric acid ; and old beer is made mild by 
carbonate of lime, soda, or potash. Quassia 
and colocynth are used as bitters, the latter 
often giving to bad ale its purging quality. 
Grains of paradise and cayenne give pun- 
gency. Cocculus indicus, an active poison 
which produces giddiness and convulsions, is 
placidly recommended in at least two treatises 
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pounds to ten quarters of malt; the giddiness 
it excites passes for strength of liquor ; and, 
says Maurice, “it prevents a second fermenta- 
tion in bottled beer.” The inky taste per- 
ceptible in spurious “Guinness’s,” and other 
beers, is caused by a mixture called beerhead- 
ing, which produces a mockery of the fine 
cauliflower head, and is composed of salt, 
alum, and green vitriol. Wholesome beer 
can be brewed at prices charged even to 
the humblest customers, and it is no sign 
of worldly wisdom in a publican to retail 
physic. 

The discussion upon pure beer has put it in 
our minds to wonder when pure bread will 
again become an object of the consumer’s 
popular desire. There are some other things, 
too, which need our attention. The British con- 
sumer, in his early years, is partial to confec- 
tionary. We have already called attention 
to the drugging of the comfit markets, and 
upon such matters we have more to say. 

To begin with sweetmeats. British confec- 
tionary contains plaster of Paris, chalk, starch, 
sulphate of baryta, bronze, copper leaf, leaf 
tin, arsenite of copper, carbonate of copper, 
verdigris, chromate of lead, orpiment, oxy- 
chloride of lead, red lead and vermillion. 
The minerals here named are all poisonous. 
Our bright yellow comfits contain a dangerous 
and insidious poison—chromate of lead, which 
is used also largely for giving the slight yellow 
tint to ginger lozenges. Let the British con- 
sumer, who has often during the winter season 
a ginger lozenge in her mouth, not be sur- 
prised at a slight failing in her health. The 
emerald green sugar-plums and ornaments 
in sugar have been coloured with a still more 
dangerous poison, arsenite of copper. These 
mineral pills offered to the young population 
of Great Britain do their work. Dr. Letheby 
states that, to his knowledge, there have been 
seventy cases of fatal poisoning during three 
years traced to the use of confectionary made 
and coloured in this country. 

The use of poison in confectionary is per- 
fectly needless. There is no want of innocuous 
colouring matter ; and we do not care much if 
the greens and yellows be a trifle less vivid to 
the eye, if they are ten thousand times more 
proper for the stomach. In France and Bel- 
gium there is no poisonous confectionary made. 
The most stringent law forbids not only the 
use of mineral pigments, but forbids even the 
wrapping of bonbons in paper that has been 

lazed or coloured by means of a mineral or 
furtfal compound. The seller of confectionary 
is compelled also by law to let his name go 
forth printed on some part of each parcel that 
he issues—just as, in this country, the printer 
has to sign his name to the productions of his 
press—in order that he may be made crimi- 
nally responsible for any poison he may issue. 
What must a Frenchman think of Greenwich 
fair, where he may see sold with = nity on 
every stall gingerbread baited with copper 





“on brewing,” by Childe and Maurice—three 
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leaf instead of gold; with tin instead of 


silver ! 

Every now and then there comes a tale 
within our experience of confectioners’ men 
poisoned by tasting one of the ingredients 
they use—essential oil of bitter almonds, 
This ratafia, employed extensively in flavouring 
cakes, custards, and liqueurs —handled by 
rough-handed, thoughtless men who are but ill 
acquainted with its deadly nature—is a poison 
six times stronger than the prussic acid of 


ithe London Pharmacopeeia. The pastry-cook 


drops out into our cakes this deadly poison, 
from a bottle in which it is contained in a 
more concentrated form than is considered 
safe, even by the College of Physicians, for em- 
ployment in prescriptions. And yet it is not 
necessary for the flavour that a drop of 
prussic acid should be put into our cakes and 
custards. The prussic acid may be removed 
from ratafia, and the whole flavour retained 
in a harmless residue, by distillation, from 
slaked lime and sulphate of iron. 

Here, then, is a great evil in the way of 
adulteration, capable of easy remedy, which 
would have been remedied no doubt, ere 
this, if the British consumer had bestowed 
upon it half the eloquence expended on the 
ee alarm of strychnine in his bitter 

eer. 

If he be unwilling to lay bare a sweet tooth, 
by betraying too great interest in comfits, 
gingerbread, and custard, and have no children 
to speak for, he may, at least, find it worth 
while to exert himself for the procuring of 
unadulterated bread. 

Bread may contain potatoes, Indian meal, 
bad flour, alum, chalk, blue vitriol, crushed , 
bones, magnesia, clay, and plaster of Paris; 
the object of adulteration being to make the 
loaf white and spongy, and to increase its 
power of retaining water. <A great portion 
of the messes named in this list are not used 
by any respectable baker, but the use of alum 
is extensive. Alum whitens, and economises 
by enabling the baker to sell in a loaf, 
together with his flour, more than the proper 
quantity of water. A sack of flour containing 
two hundred and eighty pounds should make, 
according to the old parliamentary standard, 
eighty loaves of four pounds each. That is to 
say, in the making of the bread, forty pounds 
of water is the fair weight to be added to the 
sack of flour. Bakers, however, like to make 
more than eighty of these loaves out of a sack 
of flour, and they get in practice ninety-four, 
and sometimes even a hundred. That is to 
say, instead of adding forty pounds of water 
to the sack of flour, they will add ninety-six 
pounds, or even a hundred and twenty pounds 
of that exceedingly cheap article of trade. 
Upon each sack of flour they obtain, there- 
fore, the price of bread for fifty, sixty, or 
seventy pounds of water that has been un- 
fairly added to the reckoning. Simple flour 
would not take up so much, but alum has 
the power of retaining water, at the same 
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time that it whitens the whole compound, 
and sometimes enables flour of an inferior 
quality to produce loaves of “the best bread.” 
When the Lancet published its analysis of 
bread, purchased at random from many 
shops, there was found scarcely a specimen 
from which alum was absent ; and we do not 
know of any change that has been made 
since that time in the practice of the bakers. 
It is said in the Encyclopedia Britannica, that, 
it is common to put as much alum into the 
bread as salt, two pounds and a quarter to 
the sack. This would yield one hundred and 
fifty-seven grains to a loaf, a serious quantity. 
Experiment has shown that less alum than 
thirty-one grains to a loaf would not affect 
the bread at all, while this quantity—the 
lowest that can be assumed—yields a weekly 
allowance of astringent matter to the British 
| consumer that cannot fail to have a slow 
| and hurtful influence upon his organs of 
digestion. 

According to the statement of MM. Dumas 
and Kuhlmann, the use of blue vitriol in 
bread is almost invariable in France and 
Belgium, so that our neighbours fare worse 
For although the proportion 
| of this poison used for producing sponginess 
is very small, the use of a deadly thing is 
placed in careless hands, and it would be well 


| if the French took as much care for their 


| bread as for their sweetmeats, 

| Weshould be glad to hear a tumult and 
| rebellion against alum in our bread, and we 
| should very much like to see private English 
families acting on their own account, and 
| spreading dismay among all dishonest trades- 
men, by testing for themselves the purity of 
| many things that they consume. There is a 
penalty against the adulteration of bread, but 
| the best penalty would be the loss of custom 
| that would follow upon prompt detection of 
_ offence in private families. The testing of 
bread is very easy. Alum is the great object 
| of search ; chalk, carbonate of ammonia, soda, 
| and potash, are added only in extreme cases 
| of fraud, to neutralise the acid that: will form 
|| in bad or stale bread. A writer in the Medico- 
| Chirurgical Review tells of his experience 
among the crew of a vessel who were all 
seized with a similar disorder, that was 
traced eventually to the serving out of certain 
biscuits bought at Wapping. Each one of these 
biscuits contained lelpdine grains of chalk. 
| Such cases are extreme. It is against alum 
that we have to direct the main point of our 
| attack, if we desire, in these good days, while 
we are getting cheap bread, to have it pure 
into the bargain. 

If any one desires to test the honesty of 
bread, let him cause it to pass through the 
ordeal either of fire or water. The ordeal by 
fire consists in placing a piece of bread accu- 
rately weighed. in a Cornish crucible, and 
subjecting it to lively and continued heat, If 
it be pure, it will consume and leave a residue 
of not more than two per cent. in the shape 
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of a very soluble white ash. Of that ash. one 
half will be dissolved in water. and the rest.. 
on adding muriatic acid to the water, will 
dissolve without effervescence. If there be 
chalk, or carbonate of magnesia, potash, or 
soda in the bread, there will be effervescence 
when the residue of the ash dissolves under 
the influence of muriatic acid. Other adul- 
terations will be revealed by the excess over 
two per cent. of ash, and the dissolved ash 
may be tested on some plan that appertains to 
the ordeal by water. The trial by water is 
the following :— 

Soak about six ounces of bread in two 
ounces of distilled water, for an hour or longer. 
Squeeze the sop through a coarse linen cloth. 
Let the grosser particles subside from the 
liquor: if there be grains of potato starch 
among them, they will be distinguishable. Pour 
off the clear liquor from the condiment, and 
then evaporate it to about half its bulk. The 
mysteries of the bread, if there be any, will be 
contained in the resulting fluid. Test a part 
of it, by adding a few drops of strong liquor 
of ammonia ; and if there be alum in the bread, 
there will be a white powder precipitated. If 
you suspect the French mystification of blue 
vitriol, test another portion with prussiate 
of potash ; when, if there be copper in the 
bread, you will get a rose-coloured or chocolate 
precipitate. If the effect of nitrate of baryta 
and nitric acid. be tried on another portion of 
the fluid, they will pee results of a decided 
character, if there be in the bread any soluble 
sulphate, alum, plaster of Paris, or blue vitriol. 
If the sop was made with wholesome bread, 
none of these tests will produce any marked 
result upon the liquor. A slight trace of 
alum—if it bea very slight response to active 
testing—will tell rather of a chance impurity 
in the salt than of a wilful act of adulteration 
by the baker. The sop after straining, if 
exposed in a crucible to heat, should leave not 
more than one per cent. of ash. Good flour 
when burnt should not leave more than, at 
most, two per cent. of ash; and water, in 
which it has been soaked, should yield no 
precipitate on being tested with acid, nitrate 
of baryta, prussiate of potass, or solution of 
ammonia. In a quartern loaf there is an ounce 
of salt. It surely would suffice. 

We will pass now to a few other topics. 

There are ready means of testing to a 
certain extent the purity of wine; and since 
that is one of the articles in which the British 
consumer suffers wrong to a considerable 
extent, it may be worth while to name them. 
Pure wine ought not to leave a pink stain 
upon paper. MM. Jacob and Nees von Esen- 
beck give this advice. Add to a glass of wine 
alum and carbonate of soda. The precipitate 
in pure wine will be very slightly coloured, 
but in the case of adulteration it will be more 
or less pink or violet. Chevalier says, satu- 
rate red wine with caustic potash; it will 
change to bottle green, and after a time, if pure, 
to brownish green or brown. If it contain 
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elderberries, however, it will be purple ; iflog-]most kinds of brown sugar; and in the 


wood, reddish purple; if beet-root juice, 
or Brazil-wood, red; if American grape, 
yellow. 

A very little oil of vitriol is allowed in 
vinegar, by law, to prevent decomposition. 
Adulteration of vinegar with a great deal of 
dilute oil of vitriol is a common fraud. The 
addition of a little nitrate of baryta will 
detect it, by throwing down a copious white 
precipitate. 

Of the injuries we suffer through our tea 
and coffee, a good deal has latterly been said. 
The adulteration of tea by sloe and other 
British leaves, in London, at any rate, is 
scarcely practised. The great murderers of 
tea are the Chinese themselves, and green tea 
is the grand subject of their cruelty. The 
black tea sold in our shops may here and 
there contain a trifle of black-lead, but, on the 
whole, is pure and wholesome. The black- 
lead and plumbago are attached chiefly, if not 
wholly, to the fancy black teas, “ scented 
orange pekoe” and caper. Unadulterated 
= tea from China is scarcely to be had in 

ondon. It is faced with Prussian blue, 
turmeric, and China clay, and it is far more 
liable to mixture with other leaves and with 
Lie tea. In fact, the only green tea in the 
case of which, whatever its quality, we may 
be sure that it is clean, is the Assam tea, made 
out of China. 

Mixtures sold to improve the strength of 
tea contain catechu, or other astringent 
matters active to do harm. 

Upon coffee we have often spoken. It 
may be worth while to make familiar, by 
repetition, the easy although somewhat rough 
test of the adulteration of ground coffee with 
chicory. If the mixture be lightly shaken in 
atumbler of cold water, chicory will sink, and 
coffee, by virtue of the oil that it contains, 
will float. The coffee after a few minutes 
will sink ; the test is rough, but, carefully 
applied, is satisfactory. Coffee will very 
slightly tint cold water, but chicory will give 
it a decided tinge. To procure colour, how- 
ever, burnt sugar is often used, and some- 
times added to whole coffee in the roasting. 
Whole coffee, that has not been sugared or 
over roasted, should be of a light chocolate 
colour ; and when ground and steeped in hot 
water for use, it ought not to blacken the 
water readily. Of course, everybody knows 
that coffee should be made by steeping in hot 
water—never boiled. They who desire the 
entire virtue of the berry, its bitter as well as 
its aroma, having first steeped their coffee 
thoroughly and put aside the liquor, should 
then separately boil the dregs as vigorously 
as they please, and add the two results. 

The impurities contained in moist brown 
sugar are visible to the eye upon dissolving it 
in water. Among them is included a pecu- 
liarly disgusting insect, of the same family 
with that which gives rise to the itch. Eggs, 
legs, and ‘bodies of this creature abound in 





cheapest, moistest kinds, it lives and swarms, 
We say nothing of sand, treacle, plaster of 
Paris, chalk, sawdust, starch, potato sugar, 
and fungi. In the choice of brown sugar, one 
should desire that which is driest and most 
erystalline in appearance, preferring that 
which has the largest crystals. The choice 
of a moist sugar for use is not a question of 
taste merely, but of health and cleanliness, 
An extra halfpenny upon the pound that 
would be denied to a dictate of luxury, might 
be afforded, probably, to a more reasonable 
sense of fitness, by nearly all the classes who 
in the present day buy sugars that are quite 
unfit, until they have been cleansed, to be 
exposed for sale as articles of food. 

If the British public has a little breath left, 
after its hard running in the wrong direction, 
after the cry of strychnine in the bitter beer, 
perhaps it will continue its exertions in 
another path. In this hope, we especially 
suggest a close attention to the use of alum 
in our bread, and poison in our sweetmeats. 


ROUND THE MIDSUMMER FIRE. 


Tue very old custom of Bonefires on St. 
John’s eve, the twenty-third of June, still 


| prevails throughout Ireland. The same is, or 


was lately, to be found in parts of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and the continent of Europe. 
Of its origin various opinions have been 
advanced, each with some show of likelihood 
and authority; and whether that be Oriental, 
Greek, Roman, Druidical, or Christian, or its 
first intention the honour of Fire, the Sun, the 
Heavenly Host, Baal, Ceres, Apollo, or Saint 
John, remains in dispute. A Roman Catholic 
Bishop, Dr. Milner, in his “Inquiry into 
certain Vulgar Opinions concerning the 
Catholic Inhabitants, and the Antiquities of 
Treland,” (as quoted in Ellis’s “Brande’s Anti- 
quities”),affirmsthe celebration to be in no wise 
traceable to Paganism, but solely in honour of 
Christ’s precursor; and the particular signifi- 
cancies of the fires and their materials are 
said to be expounded in an ancient homily on 
the Feast of St. John the Baptist. Yet it 
may well be believed that the ceremony of 
the Midsummer Fires reaches farther back 
than the Christian era; and as marking the 
sun’s point of culmination in the northern 
zodiac, it appears a natural correlative of a 
knowledge of the astronomical fact. Gebelin, 
in his “Monde Primitif,’ (as quoted in 
Brande), states it to be “of the most remote 
antiquity,” and continues: “The origin of 
this Fire, which is still retained by so many 
nations, though enveloped in the mist of 
antiquity, is very simple ; it was a { de jote, 
kindled the very moment the year began ; for 
the first of all years, and the most ancient 
that we know of, began at [or, in ?] this month 
of June. These fewr de jove were accompanied 
at the same time with vows and sacrifices for 
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the prosperity of the people, and the fruits of 
the earth. Thev danced also round this fire ; 
for what feast is there without a dance? and 
the most active leaped over it. Each, on 
departing, took a firebrand, great or small, 
and the remains were scattered to the wind, 
which, at the same time that it dispersed the 
ashes, was thought to expel every evil. When, 
after a long train of years, the year ceased to 
commence at this solstice, still the custom of 
making these fires at this time was continued 
by force of habit, and of those superstitiousideas 
that are annexed to it.” Various nations 
would naturally connect with this celebration, 
whether of the new year or the summer 
solstice, some of the forms and colourings of 
their various religions, and thus preserve, 
under diverse shapes and names, the one 
primary idea. When Christianity extended 
itself, not only Pagan temples, but Pagan rites 
and festivals were wisely converted into 
Christian ones, and the Solstitial Fires would 
fitly be transferred to the Feast of St. John 
the Baptist, falling in that time of the year. 
In the ancient calendar of the Church of 
Rome, June twenty-fourth is marked, “ Nati- 
vitas Joannis Baptistee—Solstitium Vulgare.” 
Whether the celebration of Midsummer was 
shifted from the true solstice to unite with 
St. John’s eve, is a question to be asked. The 
derivation of the name (which I have always 
in Ireland heard called bonefire), is also a 
matter of discussion. Done-fire, some say, in 
honour of St. John and other martyrs: or 
else because it was partly made of bones ; 
Bon-fire, Good Fire, say others, because it 
was thought to be against disease and ill-luck, 
and William Browne in his “Shepheard’s 
Pipe,” (written about 1620), third eclogue, 
mentions “the blessing-fire,” appending this 
note: “The Midsummer fires are termed so 
in the west parts of England.” A derivation 
from the Icelandic has also been offered, with 
the sense of Festive Fire; but that etymology 
which seems most reasonable makes Bone the 
same as Boon-fire, that is, Contribution Fire, 
being made up of materials collected from 
many different persons: contributed ploughing 
days in Northumberland are said to be called 
“ Bone-dargs.” 

Tn Ireland, for weeks before St. John’s eve, 
swarms of little boys seek “something for 
the Bonefire” all round the towns and villages, 
and also levy—without any verbal application 
—what they term “custom” from every cart 
aad donkey-load of turf they meet ; revelling 
in their piratical descents on the “ turf- 
cadgers,” and in their consequent squabbles 
with, and hair-breadth escapes from, those 
exasperated rustics. To assist the removal 
of turf from a high cart, or round a corner, 
the brigands sometimes carry sticks tipped 
with an iron spike or hook. 

When the evening of the twenty-third has 
arrived, each band begins about five o’clock 
to build its particular fire, assisted by a couple 
ot “big brothers.” In the country—where, 
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by the way, the collection of the fuel is a 
quieter business, every neighbour readily 
giving his share—high grounds are chosen for 
the sites; in the town, open places in the 
suburbs, usually ; for the police are no longer 
so tolerant of the streets being put to this 
purpose, as they used to be a few years ago. 
In the process of building, live coals are 
placed in the heart of the heap, with a vent 
for air, and ere long, the hack, smoking 
cones are left to themselves for awhile, or 
only watched by some children and two or 
three stout guards, whose part it is to prevent 
a possible attack from the adherents of some 
rival Fire, or foil it if made. The pile of 
turf is sometimes garnished with layers of 
bones, cows’ horns obtained from the tan- 
yards, and perhaps a horse’s head ; but these 
are now considered luxuries of incremation, 
not necessaries, as formerly. Close by, if the 
funds have proved sufficient, stands a row of 
old, brown, smeary tar-barrels ; and the fod- 
yogues, though as yet invisible, are ready for 
their work. About nine o’clock the turf- 
cones, detruncated, are crowned with red glow 
and wavering flames, and round them gather 
crowds of both sexes, chiefly young people and 
children, laughing, talking, shouting, and 
restless. Let us visit some of the Bonefires: 
of our little town. 

First, one ina nook at the end of a middling 
street ; where, at a comfortable distance from 
the blaze, two butchers and a pensioner are 
talking politics, with a select audience, and 
showing a very intimate acquaintance with 
the news of the day (distinctly coloured, 
though, by the medium through which it has 
come), as well as no mean amount of general 
information and intelligence ; while under a 
wall sit a row of girls, chatting confidentially 
among themselves, or ironically with some 
young fellow who has ventured to lounge over 
to them; and a frequent laugh runs down or 
up the line in various tones, like a chime of 
bells. 

Our next move brings us to the middle of a 
bare common, where there is a much larger 
fire, and a rougher mob. Droll remarks, 
strongly flavoured with a are flying 
about ; a turf, now and again, is also flying 
about ; and practical jokes of a sort are 
in great estimation. At last, a fight arises 
between two “boys”—whoarestout young men 
—but after a blow or two they are sundere 
by a noisy crowd, and removed, bareheaded, 
and talking defiance over their shoulders, to 
opposite corners of the common; where the 
male friends of each antagonist soothe him 
by declaring “It’s a good kicking you ought 
to get ;” and his female relations by dragging 
his coat half off his back, and telling hi 
concisely, to “have wit!” However, it is now 
time to light the tar-barrels and fod-yogues— 
the latter being bundles of dry reeds, some of 
them ten or twelve feet high and at the lower 
end as large as the crown ofa hat,some shorter 
and tied on sticks, When all are well a-blaze, 
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the tar-barrels mount to the heads of sturdy 
volunteers, the fod-yogues fall in behind, and 
away go the lights down into the town, 
drawing most of the people after them ; and 
so they round street-corners, and flare un- 
wonted blaze on the old gables, while every 
step increases the train of human moths— 
only of a very noisy species, for they in- 

cessantly scream, laugh, halloo, and whistle 

through their fingers. The procession now 

approaches a district of thatched houses, and 

it is whispered that the police are at hand, 

designing evil ; whereupon the whole crowd 

sets off pell-mell; the tar-barrels, dropping 

flame, roll fearfully on the dusky surge like 

ships on fire, and at last one topples over with 

a crash and makes a chasm in the stream of 
people, but it is soon lifted again, and those 

who press on from behind kick the blazing 

fragments scattered about the street. Mean- 

while the fod-yogues have been getting into 

confusion ; some jostle one another, some fall 

to pieces about the bearers’ ears; the more 

lucky, streaming like comets in their flight, 

return in safety, and gambol about the Bone- 

fire till their torches fail. There also the tar- 

barrels are deposited, to consume themselves 

away. 

Another fire burns by the river brink, 
throwing a bright wavering path across the 
broad, dark stream. When we stand a little 
way off, the sounds of the water continually 
gushing through the weir, and of the night 
breeze in the grass, are not broken by that 
occasional muffled shout; and the black 
figures, seen dimly athwart their nucleus of 
fire, assume a novel and mysterious aspect. 

Elsewhere, the Midsummer flame shines on 
some fishermen’s cottages, almost under the 
leaves of a grove of sycamore and beech 
trees, at the entrance to a gentleman’s 
avenue ; close by, a runnel is scarce heard to 
flow, among stones and under its little bridge, 
down to the harbour creek. This is a small 
fire, but with the merriest circle we have yet 
seen, consisting almost entirely of fishermen, 
their wives, hardy sons, handsome daughters, 
and sturdy bare-legged children, seated round 
in large and small groups. 

In one place the elders are smoking their 
pipes, and talking of California and Australia ; 
in another, a man who has been out in a 
whaler is relating Arctic anecdotes for a relish 
to the heat ; in another, some lads are trying 
to persuade the girls that the first who will 
leap over the fire is sure to be married before 
the year is out; but, without supposing the 
girls indifferent to that contingency, it appears 
that the nature of the feat, or incredulity as 
to its efficacy, prevents their making the 
attempt. Here, a child is caught up in stout, 
friendly hands, and swung several times over 
the coals, half afraid and half enjoying the 
sport, which is probably the relic of a serious 
custom ; and there, in the only chair, sits an 
ancient man with curling yellow locks, child- 
hood’s garland restored, retracing in slow 
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utterance his memories of vanished years, 
But silence is requested: two sisters are 
going to sing ; and from the centre of a crowd 
of girls their voices rise clearly, blended in 
one, in a ballad about a pretty fair maid and 
her true love ; with achorus for which many 
voices join in unison, and all in excellent 
tune. Between the verses the singers are 
kindly encouraged with approving inter- 
jections, and at the end warmly applauded ; 
and, indeed, real good manners characterise 
the assembly during the whole of the rather 
long performance. Now come women with 
tongs and children with sticks, and carry off 
a share of the glowing coals, to be deposited 
on the cottage hearth or cast for luck into 
the corn or potato-field ; but ere the fire die, 
some late fod-yogues remain to be consumed. 
They are lighted, and set in motion; the bright 
row gleams at intervals through the trees, 
and then begins to ascend the Fort Hill, 
which commands a circling prospect of the 
town, river, harbour, and country. Massing 
their flambeaux into one blaze on the hill- 
top, the bearers leave them there to burn out ; 
and we, ascending afterwards, enjoy in quiet 
the view of the dim country-side, spotted 
with fires, flashing fitfully or shining with 
steady lustre; some on hills, some marking 
the position of hamlets, and one, like a 
rising star, on the obscure crest of the 
remoter mountain. Over all hangs a dark, 
clear sky ; with a three-quarter moon, that 
in a few hours will see these earth sparks 
subside one by one. 

Again at the large Bonefire on the common, 
It is still broad and deep ; but in the power- 
ful rays linger only half-a-dozen idlers and 
a few ragged boys, some of whom are taking 
the opportunity to roast potatoes which they 
have begged during the day, or perhaps have 
“hooked” in the neighbouring fields. The 
fire sheds a ghastly, green-white hue on their 
faces, very different from the glow beside a 
comfortable hearth ; and this, aided by the 
wretched garb and dull movements, might 
present it to the fancy as one of those dis- 
infecting fires lighted in time of plague, 
resorted to at night by the poor, -sick, 
deranged, and outcast. 

But it is time we were in bed ; the glaucous 
dawn begins to lift itself behind those great 
ranges of cloud in the south-east. At the 
corner we exchange a Good night, which 
might have been Good morning, with the 
police patrol making their round. 
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